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Bridging the Gap Between 
Science and the Public 


CARL KISSLINGER 


Associate Professor, Institute of Technoloy 
St. Louis University 


INCE October 4, 1957, when the 
Russians launched the first arti- 
ficial earth satellite, I have been 


Talk given at First General Session, 
Missouri—lIllinois Library Association Con- 
ference, St. Louis, Missouri, October 27, 
1960. 

Mea Culpa. A number of excellent 
speeches were given at the MLA-ILA meet- 
ing in St. Louis, and all of them were 
worthy of printing. Unfortunately, however, 
our magazine is plagued by a lack of inex- 
haustible space, with the result that some 
condensation has been necessary. It fell to 
my lot to do the cutting, and I wish to 
admit publicly that I am not at all happy 
about the way I did it—nor would I 
have been really happy with any other way 
of doing it. Some good material had to be 
omitted, and if what was left out was not 
quite what the speakers would have pre- 
ferred to see skipped, I can only say to 
them, “The guilt is mine, the job very 
probably could have been done better, but 
I did the best I knew how.” At least, 
what is here is in the speaker’s own words, 
and all omissions are indicated by ellipses. 

—ROoOBERT M. LIGHTFOOT, JR. 


called upon to speak to numerous 
groups of nonscientists on the signifi- 
cance of this and subsequent achieve- 
ments in the new space technology. 
My experiences in attempting to com- 
municate on scientific subjects with 
typical groups of reasonably well- 
informed people have added to my 
conviction that the problem that I 
shall discuss with you this afternoon 
is indeed serious and will increase in 
its significance to our society as time 
passes. ... 

There has always been a barrier 
between the world of the scientists 
and that of the rest of society. But 
now every informed person is aware 
that the results of even the most ab- 
stract research, seemingly far re- 
moved from the problems of daily 
life, may in a short time have a great 
influence on every home and every 
nation. This awareness is made evi- 
dent in the increasing support of sci- 
entific research of a very basic nature 
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by government and industry. The 
gap in understanding between the 
scientist and his fellow citizens can 
no longer be brushed off as part of 
the natural order. 

It now becomes important for re- 
sponsible citizens to have a clear in- 
sight into the nature of the problems 
that scientists study, of the methods 
they use, and of the general signifi- 
cance of their findings. This does not 
mean that we seek to make a scientist 
out of everyone. Rather we must 
point toward the time when every 
educated person will be as familiar 
with science as we now expect him 
to be with history, literature, philoso- 
phy, languages, and other traditional 
subjects. ... 

If we consider the source from 
which most people gather their infor- 
mation about scientific subjects, the 
daily press and popular magazines, 
we see at once another example of the 
problem, as well as one of the reasons 
for it. I am truly sympathetic with 
the reporter who is asked to cover a 
science story for his paper. He is re- 
quired to gather facts about a subject 
in which he, in most cases, has no 
background, to digest these facts, and 
then to present them in a form which 
his editor considers palatable to the 
average reader. In our own experi- 
ence, and I include several of my col- 
leagues at the University, the pub- 
lished article is often a _ badly 
distorted version of the original 
information. I feel sure that the dis- 
tortion is not intentional, but stems 
from a lack of comprehension of the 
subject on the part of the author.... 

Some will blame the scientist him- 
self for this difficulty. If he insists 
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on cloaking his information in un- 
familiar vocabulary and_ esoteric 
symbols, he cannot expect an 
audience of laymen to grasp his 
ideas. ... 

To understand the basis of the 
problem, we have to understand what 
science is trying to do. The end 
product of a scientific effort is a 
quantitative description of some 
aspect of nature: that is, of man’s 
environment on scales varying from 
subatomic to galactic, of the living 
things that share that environment 
with him, or of man himself. This 
description takes the form of a state- 
ment which postulates something 
about the fundamental nature of the 
subject matter, and from which it is 
possible to derive by logical processes 
an explanation of observations 
already made and a prediction of the 
the behavior of the system under 
circumstances other than those exist- 
ing at the time of the observations. 
The ability to predict the outcome of 
further experiments is the thing on 
which a scientific hypothesis must 
arise or fall. 

Science seeks to reduce the number 
of independent hypotheses to a 
minimum. This is done by discover- 
ing broader, more encompassing, 
more general statements, which unify 
particular findings, and from which 
many properties flow as logical con- 
sequences. . . 

As scientific statements become 
more and more general, and are able 
to account for greater numbers of 
natural phenomena, they often 
become deceptively simple in their 
formulation, and very much more 
difficult to comprehend. To grasp 
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fully a law of science which pulls 
together a large body of accumulated 
knowledge, it is necessary to be 
familiar with all of the important 
features of this background. Because 
scientific progress builds on the past, 
the serious student of a subject must 
follow the whole chain of develop- 
ment from the beginning in order to 
prepare himself to understand the 
end result. Our conclusion must be 
that there is no sugar-coated short 
cut to real understanding. This is 
the first obstacle in the road of the 
layman who seeks to inform himself 
on a scientific subject. 

The next obstacle is rooted in the 
manner in which we must transmit 
knowledge. We use words to convey 
ideas. But in scientific inquiry we 
encounter new ideas, ideas that are 
not met in everyday life. In order 
to ponder or to discuss these ideas 
we either have to give new meanings 
to old words or to invent new words. 
In this manner each division of 
science has developed a jargon. 

It has become fashionable to make 
jokes about the ponderous phrase- 
ology in which the results of scientific 
investigation are presented. .. . But 
the fact remains that precise thinking 
about complicated concepts requires 
the use of precisely defined words, 
often words not needed in daily 
experiences. When co-workers in any 
field talk to each other, they save 
great amounts of time by confidently 
using terms which convey exactly the 
intended ideas. 

The difficulty arises when they 
attempt to explain their work to 
others, and this includes scientists in 
other fields. Then they must remind 
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themselves that these words, which 
have become part of their way of life, 
may be totally unfamiliar to the 
audience, at least in the precise sense 
in which they are being used. It is 
not only the polysyllables, but even 
the little words, that cause trouble. 


The next hurdle in the path to 
understanding, and the one that 
becomes insurmountable for many, is 
... that the scientist seeks a quanti- 
tative description of nature. This 
effort leads to the use of mathematics 
in its many branches as an essential 
tool of scientific inquiry... . 

The process of applying mathe- 
matics to a physical problem is much 
the same whether the problem is 
simple or complex. All of you recall 
the word problems of high school 
algebra—they were always the tough 
ones. In those problems you were 
asked to start with a statement of 
a physical situation, translate it into 
mathematical symbols, and manipu- 
late the symbols according to 
established rules until a solution was 
reached. You then interpreted the 
mathematical answer in terms of the 
original language of the problem. 
You were reproducing on a small 
scale the steps that a_ theoretical 
scientist goes through in his work. 

Consider a physicist working on the 
theory of the nucleus of an atom.... 
Now let us suppose that our physicist 
has an interested, but nonscientific 
neighbor, who drops in and says, 
“Skip the five dollar words and all 
that math, and fill me in on what you 
have been doing.” ... These men 
could have an interesting conversa- 
tion, in general terms, about 
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scientific subjects, but that neighbor 
cannot carry away a real understand- 
ing at the end of this single conversa- 
tion. ; 

We have seen that there is a 
problem of significance to us as 
individuals and as a nation. We now 
have some notion as to why the 
problem exists. Does this problem, 
difficult and deeply rooted as it is, 
have a solution? I wish that I could 
turn to you as librarians, and say, 
“Here is a carefully selected list of 
books. Buy these, put them in a 
prominent place, encourage your 
patrons to read them, and in short 
order there will be no problem.” 
Obviously, any such simplified ap- 
proach is foolish and doomed to 
failure. Certainly we should encour- 
age people to inform themselves to 
the best of their abilities. We must 
impress on all citizens that they have 
a responsibility in this area. But the 
problem demands a more fundamen- 
tal approach, one that strikes to the 
core of the situation. 

I believe that we shall not see a 
real solution until such time as we 
redefine what we expect of a liberally 
educated person. We think of liberal 
education as educating the whole 
man, of giving the student a prepara- 
tion for life that has a broad base, 
and that will prepare him to under- 
stand and contribute to the society 
in which he lives. By this definition, 
and in view of the present state of 
our society, the graduates of our 
liberal arts colleges are not liberally 
educated when they come away with 
a glaring gap in any area of learning 
that is of importance to our culture. 
Leaders of business and government 
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come from the ranks of these college 
graduates, and it is here, if anywhere, 
they will gain the background of 
understanding needed to participate 
intelligently in deliberations on 
technical matters. And yet it is 
entirely possible for a student to 
complete his college program without 
having heard a single lecture, or read 
a single page, on any scientific sub- 
ject. Where is our reporter to get his 
background for covering science news, 
if not in college? It is were that he 
now gets the preparation for writing 
about politics, or business, even 
sports—but not science. ... 

The college student who refuses to 
study science either because he fails 
to appreciate its importance in the 
world, or because he is afraid of it, 
abdicates any role of leadership he 
might have been able to play in 
shaping the course of his nation in 
technical matters. 

But not all of our people attend 
college. Even if the mecessary 
revisions of liberal arts curricula 
should result in a sizable core of 
citizens reasonably conversant with 
the sciences within the next ten or 
twenty years, the problem of the 
great uninformed public would re- 
main. The only practical approach 
to this aspect of the problem that I 
can see is to work through the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. We 
have heard a lot of words on this 
subject since October, 1957. Con- 
ceived in the panic after Sputnik I, 
extreme positions were taken, ranging 
from complete condemnation of our 
schools to expression of complete 
satisfaction with things just the way 
they are. Things are not all right as 
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they are, but they are far from hope- 
less, and are probably getting better. 

A large amount of good material is 
available to the schools, but the first 
problem must be to prepare the 
teachers in its use. 

It must be kept in mind that the 
objective is not to turn out millions 
of little scientists, but to prepare 
young people to function successfully 
in society as it exists. ... 

I have recently spent some time 
translating parts of a sixth grade 
physics book from the Soviet Union. 
. .. The material in this book is not 
so much above the level of science 
in the sixth grades of our better 
schools. A significant difference is 
that throughout the book the Russian 
child is asked to do many numerical 
calculations, of an elementary nature 
to be sure, based on the material he 
has read. He is introduced to the 
idea of a scientific formula that 
describes the behavior of a whole 
class of systems, and then applies 
these formulas to obtain numerical 
answers for physical situations within 
his level of comprehension. Instead 
of just talking about water pressure. 
he calculates water pressure. In 
addition to giving the child a much 
more accurate notion of what science 
is, this also provides him with added 
motivation for mastering mathe- 
matics. 

Again the achievement of these 
goals calls for a long-range approach. 
. . . The approach I call for cannot 
be implemented overnight. . . . Our 
system of government is based on the 
premise that the collective judgment 
of an informed population will lead 
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to correct decisions on important 
issues. It is not clear that this system 
can carry on successfully if the ever- 
widening gap in public understanding 
in an area that is vital to modern 
society remains permanently un- 
bridged. 

There are many agencies that are 
doing their best to fill this gap. Ex- 
cellent programs are occasionally 
offered on television. The libraries 
of the country are a powerful force, 
and are doing a good job of making 
authoritative material at a popular 
level available. Science museums, 
if they are not devoted entirely to 
natural history, can be of great value. 
Planetariums, such as the one now 
under construction in St. Louis, fill 
a need in one science. Botanical 
gardens can serve in another. 

Above all, adult education pro- 
grams sponsored by communities and 
universities are in a position to make 
the most valuable contribution 
toward the immediate relief of the 
problem. Indeed, the role of adult 
education will increase as we come to 
realize that education is, for the 
responsible person, a lifetime process. 
There will always be a place for all 
agencies devoted to disseminating to 
the public information on technical 
subjects. The fact is that the contri- 
bution of these institutions becomes 
more extensive and more valuable 
as the public becomes better in- 
formed. 

It is clear that we are faced with 
a problem of a fundamental nature, 
one that calls for a carefully con- 
ceived plan of solution. No hasty 
stopgap measures can offer hope of 
success. 








The Library Technology Project 


FRAZER G. POOLE 


Director, Library Technology Project 
American Library Association 


 pninaneen librarians ask me 
the basic purpose of the Library 
Technology Project. My answer is 
that the Project was conceived as a 
means of freeing librarians from some 
of their nonproductive, humdrum, 
time-consuming tasks. Librarians 
should not have to be concerned with 
the problems of reproducing catalog 
cards, the mechanics of marking call 
numbers on books, or the details of 
circulating the library collection, for 
example. Much of this work is, or 
should be, accomplished mechanically 
or by carefully designed systems. 
But more important, such mechanical 
aids or systems should be so 
thoroughly evaluated that the 
librarian’s decision as to which system 
to install or which device to use can 
be made with a minimum of effort. 
The Project was designed to evalu- 
ate and make known to librarians 
already existing mechanisms and 
systems and to show them how and 
where these might best be used in 
library work. Modification of present 
equipment and the development of 
new equipment with which _ to 
modernize library administration 
were important parts of the concept. 
Talk given at the College and Research Librar- 


ians Section meeting, MLA-ILA Conference, St. 
Louis, October 28, 1960. 


Further, the Project was seen as 
a way of establishing, through the 
development of suitable standards, 
purchasing guidelines for library sup- 
plies and equipment. It was thought 
of as a practical approach to the 
task of mechanizing library opera- 
tions in all areas where this might 
be economically justified and techni- 
cally feasible and as a way to provide 
librarians with ready and authorita- 
tive answers to the many problems 
relating to equipment and supplies 
which arise in day-to-day library 
operations. 

Library Technology is not an end 
in itself but only a means of enabling 
librarians to expend their full time 
and energies where their real purpose 
and interests lie—with books and 
people. 

A brief review of the background of 
the Library Technology Project may 
be of interest. You will probably 
recall that it originated as a proposal 
prepared by Melville Ruggles of the 
Council on Library Resources and 
submitted to the American Library 
Association in 1957. Following this 
proposal, a six months’ Feasibility 
Study was undertaken by John H. 
Ottemiller, of Yale University, who 
recommended that a program of this 
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general nature be undertaken. The 
result was the Library Technology 
Project, which was established for a 
period of two years, under the spon- 
sorship of ALA and with the aid of 
a supporting grant of $136,000 from 
the Council on Library Resources. 
LTP, as I shall call the Project, 
opened for business May 1, 1959, 
when the director first reported to 
ALA headquarters. Now, only six 
months of the Project’s authorized 
life remain. 

This seems, therefore, an appropri- 
ate time to take a sort of preliminary 
inventory, to review what has been 
done and to look ahead to some 
things we hope to do in the time that 
is left. 

But first a glance backward. Where 
did we start? In the first months of 
LTP’s 
librarian asked: How do you know 
where to begin? Quite truthfully, the 
answer was, we didn’t—or at least we 
weren’t entirely sure. The Feasibility 
Study had provided several possible 
objectives, one of which had been 
emphasized as a starting point: to 
search out, acquire, and publish all 
standards information covering li- 
brary or library related supplies and 
equipment. And this is what we did. 

In the search we examined lists of 
thousands of standards and specifica- 
tions. . . . We reviewed standards of 
every state in the Union with which 
we could establish contact. We 
covered foreign standards. .. . The 
task took months of work and... 
long before the job was done, we 
realized that this was a most unpro- 
ductive effort—in the sense that 


operation, more than one 
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anything justifying publication for 
the use of librarians might result. 

It was clear therefore that we had 
to revise our emphases. The Ruggles’ 
proposal had _ visualized Library 
Technology as a testing-standardiz- 
ing-research program. . . . It was at 
this juncture that Verner Clapp, of 
the Council on Library Resources, 
Inc., invited LTP to submit immedi- 
ate requests for funds for worthwhile 
projects. At the same time, the 
Council indicated a willingness to 
provide financial support for any 
future projects that might be de- 
veloped by LTP.... 

Library Technology’s first objec- 
tive is to provide a technical informa- 
tion service for librarians covering all 
phases of equipment and supplies. In 
the early days of the Project, the staff 
and our Advisory Committee came to 
the conclusion that it would be at 
least six months before it would be 
possible to collect enough useful 
information and data to satisfactorily 
answer librarians’ questions on equip- 
ment. And so it was just as well that, 
for several months, librarians were 
not really aware that the Project was 
in business. But, beginning in Febru- 
ary of this year, the word began to get 
around, and since that time we have 
been deluged with requests for infor- 
mation. 

You may be interested in the fact 
that our inquirers most frequently 
ask for information on circulation 
systems, copying equipment, micro- 
form reading equipment, catalog card 
reproduction, and book marking—in 
about that order. 

Other letters, ask for data on furni- 
ture, bookstacks, audio-visual equip- 
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ment, pressure sensitive tapes, catalog 
cards, label pasting machines—and 
even on better cord with which to tie 
up magazines. Still others want 
information on library lighting, floor 
coverings, and maintenance proced- 
ures. A rather surprising number ask 
for assistance in setting up special 
libraries. And once we received a 
letter that read, “Please send me the 
Library Technology Project.” ... 

Obviously, we are not able to 
provide complete and authoritative 
answers to every inquiry. But we do 
have an unusually comprehensive 
collection of catalogs, standards, and 
specifications. We have made per- 
sonal visits to the plants of almost 
every major library supply and 
equipment manufacturer. We have 
made useful contacts with testing 
laboratories and research and de- 
velopment organizations. We have 
witnessed demonstrations of literally 
dozens of items of equipment. All of 
this has given the Project staff an 
excellent background for answering 
many of the questions we receive. 

On the other hand, the answers to 
some questions require objective 
equipment evaluations, which are not 
available. In these cases, all we can 
do is to say that data have not been 
developed. In some cases, we can 
point out procedures by which the 
librarian can evaluate equipment for 
himself. And we can note in our files 
that this or that is a problem that 
needs to be worked on. 

But the matter of supplying techni- 
cal information goes beyond the 
simple answering of questions with 
only such data as we have at hand, 
and we interpret our responsibilities 
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to include trying to find an answer 
where none appears to exist—or going 
“all out” to obtain what may appear 
to be a relatively minor bit of infor- 
mation. But very often the question 
that appears minor is a real problem 
to the librarian who is faced with it. 
As a result, we may sometimes spend 
hours answering one question. Get- 
ting the information may require a 
long distance telephone call. perhaps 
several of them. It may require a 
trip to see a demonstration of some 
piece of equipment, it may mean 
talking to a number of salesmen, it 
may mean discussion with the per- 
sonnel of a testing laboratory, it may 
mean talking to a factory engineer. 

Let me cite a few examples. 

One librarian wanted suggestions 
for providing positive, irremovable 
identification for a large circulating 
collection of phonograph records... . 

Another librarian asked for infor- 
mation on inexpensive, permanent, 
interchangeable, label holders for the 
thin edge of a particular type of 
sloping magazine display shelf. . . . 

Not long ago we were asked by a 
large university library for all avail- 
able information on the use of 
carpeting in libraries... . 

Providing answers to requests of 
this nature requires a large share of 
our staff time, but we operate on the 
philosophy that if we can help solve 
only one of several such problems, we 
will have been of service. 

At the same time, this has been of 
value to Library Technology as well, 
because these hundreds of letters have 
given us a comprehensive knowledge 
of the equipment and supply prob- 
lems librarians face in the day-to-day 
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conduct of library business. As a 
result, we have a substantial list of 
projects for future work... . 


The Project’s second objective is 
to undertake testing programs. Scien- 
tific testing is fundamental to any 
standards program. In those in- 
stances in which accepted standards 
have been developed, testing is fre- 
quently necessary to determine 
whether various products meet these 
standards. In cases where no stand- 
ards have been established, it is often 
useful to test a series of products for 
comparison. Not infrequently, such 
testing forms the basis for the de- 
velopment of more formal standards. 

In any case, the primary function 
of a consumer testing program is to 
help guide the consumer by apprais- 
ing and rating products on the basis 
of a product’s ability to perform 
satisfactorily the functions for which 
it was purchased, not on the basis of 
brand name or price. In this instance, 
librarians are the consumers and LTP 
considers that the testing of library 
products is a major responsibility. 

One of the first testing programs 
initiated by Library Technology in- 
volved what we call quick laminators. 


Other tests . . . include pressure 
sensitive tapes, adhesives, marking 
inks and transfer papers, book labels, 
and mending materials. 

The most comprehensive testing 
program yet undertaken by the 
Project was . . . a full-scale test of 
photocopy equipment. The published 
report of this project will probably 

. include comprehensive evalua- 
tions of all copying processes and 
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equipment as well as detailed cost 
studies. 

Another current testing program 

. is an effort to evaluate scientifi- 
cally the relative merits of 100, 75, 
and 50 per cent rag card stock. ... 

The Project's third objective is the 
standardization of library supplies 
and equipment... . 

The American Library Association 
has been interested in standardization 
of library supplies and equipment 
almost since its founding. As early 
as 1876, Melvil Dewey was concerned 
with standards for catalog cards. Yet 
today, there are almost no complete, 
fully accepted national standards in 
the area of library supplies and 
equipment... . 

Not all library supplies and equip- 
ment justify standardization—this is 
obvious. But there are many items 
for which standards would be valu- 
able to librarians and manufacturers 
alike. Let me name a few standards 
the Project believes should be de- 
veloped: minimum performance 
standards for finishes used on library 
furniture and steel bookstacks, per- 
formance standards for the strength 
and durability of bookstacks and 
furniture, performance standards for 
catalog cards, standards for the 
reflectance and abrasion resistance 
characteristics of plastic table tops, 
performance standards for pressure 
sensitive tapes, adhesives, leather 
preservatives, and for many other 
items of library supplies and equip- 
ment. ... 

Library Technology’s fourth objec- 
tive is to undertake research and 
development on library equipment 
and supplies. When*the Council on 
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Library Resources indicated its will- 
ingness to provide funds for the 
development of new or improved 
items of supplies and equipment, the 
Library Technology Project immedi- 
ately began work on preliminary 
specifications for the development of 
a book-marking machine designed to 
eliminate hand-lettering methods for 
preparing call numbers for books. .. . 

A second and smaller project is 
likewise under development . . . the 
design of a much improved card- 
holding device that can be attached 
to any typewriter to hold catalog 
cards during the typing process. . . 

A third project to develop im- 
proved equipment will get under way 
next month . . . an improved method 
of displaying newspapers. 

Less expensive, better pamphlet 
boxes, powered book trucks for hos- 
pital libraries, and noiseless, slip-proof 
book-ends are the subjects of other 
projects currently under investigation. 


It now appears that a draft report 
of this project will be ready for review 
by the Advisory Committee in De- 
cember. Publication of the final 
report is scheduled for the spring of 
1961. 
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This fundamental study has reas- 
sessed the basic objectives of book- 
charging systems in all types of 
libraries, thus providing a definitive 
evaluation of those factors which 
determine the effectiveness of circula- 
tion systems and the degree to which 
these factors actually exist in present 
systems. Although the study has not 
been completed, it is already apparent 
that several major improvements of 
existing systems will be possible. . . . 

These are some of the activities in 
which the Library Technology Proj- 
ect is currently engaged. What of 
the future? We know at this stage 
that many of the programs the 
Project had hoped to undertake will 
not even have been started when the 
terminal date of April 30, 1961, ar- 
rives. Others will have been started 
but not finished, and if the time and 
money already expended are not to 
be wasted, it is essential that some 
means be found for continuing the 
Project. The possibilities of such 
extension are being investigated and 
the effort will, we hope, be successful. 
Meanwhile, the staff is making every 
effort to complete as many projects 
as time and funds will permit. 











Technical Services— 
Target or Taurus? 


JAMES C. MARVIN 
Director, Cedar Rapids Public Library, Iowa 


S INCE Library Literature first cared 

—and seemingly since the begin- 
ning of bibliographic time—librarians 
have been investigating, streamlining, 
and tampering in some way with the 
heart of the library. It must seem to 
some catalogers that the cataloging 
routines have been the shuttlecocks 
of playful library directors, batted 
first this way and then that, as times 
changed and conditions required. 
Indeed, there has been such a pro- 
liferation of material printed within 
the last few years on the physical 
preparation of the card itself that any 
self-respecting cataloger has had 
sufficient grounds for pleading schizo- 
phrenia. 

The scope of my comments today 
allows me to remark on the entire 
processing waterfront, from the order- 
ing of books to the final stages of 
preparation for public use. Mr. 
Ralph Bushee,* in his charge to me, 
has suggested that I consider as fair 
game all facets of technical processes, 
as seen by the administrator. This 
means that personal opinions can be 
used in abundance, since they are the 
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*Mr. Bushee was the 1960 Chairman of the ILA 
Catalogers’ Section. 


sketchy wisdom which the library 
administrator accumulates through 
observations, study, and experiment— 
the successes and, of course, the fail- 
ures. The term “technical services” 
implies to me in one instance the most 
basic of library routines and in the 
next the most engaging and loftiest of 
bibliographic visions. Higher matters 
of bibliographic control of the ever 
increasing and alarming flow of com- 
munication cannot be dealt with in 
this paper in even the most cursory 
manner. It will suffice here to recog- 
nize this, along with certain problems, 
and then return to the observations 
implied in the title of the talk. 

I see the work of the technical 
services department of the library as 
that service which will order material, 
receive it, and make it continually 
useful to the public. Concomitantly, 
continuing usefulness involves the 
follow up and correction of old prob- 
lems of cataloging as well as adapting 
a new vocabulary and nomenclature 
as people and their problems change. 
For example, it has been some time 
since the European War became pop- 
ularly known as World War I; and 
yet for decades library users in many 
communities have prowled in vain in 
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card catalogs under the World War 
I headings, only to be directed to the 
preferred but unfamiliar terminology 
“European War.” I note, historically, 
that in our library a change to realism 
came in 1942 when a card was in- 
serted at the end of the World War II 
books (European War, 1939—of 
course) showing that we had recog- 
nized the global implications of the 
conflict and that henceforth, entries 
would be under World War II. 

The technical services of the library 
are vitally important, highly vulner- 
able and, generally, not very flexible. 
I think they are not flexible because 
of the historic and imponderable 
evidence frequently facing changes— 
our previous commitments seem as 
overwhelming as Wanda Gag’s cats! 
Also, it seems to me that we have not 
always learned well the lesson which 
our fellow teachers have had to learn 
—that we take our student (our 
catalog) at its present level and 
proceed from there. 

A sensitive point in the technical 
services, im my experience, is the 
prompt delivery of material to our 
public. You all know that books and 
other items traditionally go through 
the familiar process of order (by air 
mail, I hope) while the cards are 
ordered simultaneously. In the happy 
and prompt coincidence of these two 
efforts, we can expect a reasonably 
speedy delivery of the commodity to 
our public. Unfortunately, when 
either end of the procedure, books or 
cards, becomes out of balance, friction 
can develop. Patrons will look with 
little sympathy on our plight in being 
unable to deliver a new Hemingway 
novel because cards have not yet 
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arrived. The mathematician who 
wants a new book on the Trachten- 
berg system is not easily placated 
because its delivery to the public 
requires and awaits a general reclas- 
sification job in certain areas of the 
book collection. 

Administration expects the cata- 
loger to act swiftly and decisively in 
these matters. Temporary cataloging 
if necessary will do, but it often seems 
costlier in the aggregate than the 
original cataloging. In many cases, 
bibliographical tools available cur- 
rently will suffice to do the job. 

I think that the public service 
department of the library has a 
reasonable right to expect extraordin- 
ary measures in the delivery of the 
following: (1) books ordered in 
response to a special request of a 
patron, generally in a subject area; 
(2) books of a gross demand or best 
seller nature; (3) seasonal items 
(book selectors share responsibility 
here); (4) books purchased through 
memorial funds, (this contact with 
the public requires and responds 
favorably to priority treatment); and 
(5) reference books. 

I think that, conversely, the techni- 
cal services department has the right 
to receive our patience in the orderly 
processing of the general run of 
books. All are important, few are 
urgent. The panic button can only 
be touched in special cases, if it is to 
result in a true speed-up in service. 

In the services of a cataloging de- 
partment, the administrator hopes, 
as in all other areas of service, for 
reasonable efficiency. He recognizes 
that in this department, the lack of 
public pressure for service can quite 
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naturally cause routines to become 
static. He thus expects his cataloger 
to re-examine these routines periodi- 
cally to determine their usefulness 
and to assure a minimum of criss- 
crossing in the orderly flow of 
materials. 

There is a wide variety of gimmicks 
and gadgets which can be applied to 
the cataloging and preparation of 
books. There are many sound and 
reasonable ideas being promoted and 
described in our journals regarding 
improvement of techniques. It seems 
reasonable to expect that the techni- 
cal services department will develop 
a keen awareness of these new rou- 
tines—carrying out those which do 
not involve major policy changes, and 
referring to the administrator those 
which do. It may be that the cata- 
loger can act as a catalyst in suggest- 
ing broad scale approaches to 
cataloging and processing, such as 
regional co-operatives, developments 
which traditionally await administra- 
tive initiative. Along these same 
lines, the administrator, faced with a 
morass of library literature and sub- 
literature, must rely on the alertness 
of the cataloger in scanning for good 
ideas. A plentiful supply of library 
reports, and so forth, 
should be available for this purpose. 
Recent useful reports, examples of 
many available, are The Processing 
Services of the Dallas Public Library 
by Carlyle J. Frarey, Dallas Public 
Library, 1959, and Co-operative Cen- 
tralized Processing by Mrs. Brigitte 
L. Kenney, American Library As- 
sociation, 1959. Both are relevant to 
many levels of library service. 


magazines, 
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Technical services staff members 
have a real responsibility to the 
public service staff of a library. These 
people must rely on the integrity of 
the card catalog. They must know 
that the absence of cards from a 
catalog will in most cases mean either 
that the book is not owned by the 
library, or is on order. Many estab- 
lished methods are readily available 
to indicate the latter condition. Cata- 
logers must be reluctant to remove 
active cards from the public catalog 
for prolonged periods of time. I 
think that in most cases, a twenty- 
four hour period should be a maxi- 
mum removal time span. In the event 
that errors in the catalog are noted 
by the public service staff, it is better 
to note these in some type of log. to 
be corrected within the regular work 
of the technical services department. 
Immediate removal of cards, resulting 
in a long delay in their correction, is 
seldom more advantageous than exis- 
tence in temporary tolerance. I have 
a fear of backlogs of cataloging 
problems; it is better to make note of 
them and leave the cards in the cata- 
log as some evidence of the library’s 
holdings, and correct as time allows. 
And please, catalogers, remove the 
cards quickly when books are with- 
drawn. 

The literature of library science is 
composed of many articles involving 
the costs of cataloging. They range 
in intensity from those which suggest 
that the professionally trained and 
paid cataloger is an extravagance 
which should be abandoned immedi- 
ately, to suggestions that the extrava- 
gance of purchasing L.C. cards poses 
an imminent danger of fiscal collapse. 
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Few of us find ourselves operating 
in either of these extremes. I am a bit 
skeptical, however, of the articles 
which indicate the great savings for 
the library, not acting co-operatively 
with others, in manufacturing its own 
cards. There is still a tendency to dis- 
count the great expense of staff in 
favor of cash outlays for supplies. 
This is understandable, but not justi- 
fiable. As service institutions whose 
financial dealings are involved pri- 
marily in the outgo of cash, we may 
at times eye the problem out of the 
wrong end of the microscope. I do not 
think that the purchase of cards, 
from the Library of Congress for 
example, should be abandoned too 
quickly until there is conclusive proof 
that substantial increases in service 
and savings in operating costs are 
available. 

In line with cost studies mentioned 
above, administrators not _ infre- 
quently cast jaundiced eyes towards 
the cataloging of certain categories of 
books, notably detectives, westerns, 
and so-called easies, that nether area 
of juvenile fiction. An example of 
technical services as “target” can be 
found when the book budget has 
been increased over the years with 
no comparable increase in the forces 
available to cope with the problem, 
the latter forces being raided in ever 
increasing numbers to man the refer- 
ence and readers’ advisory posts. 
This anomaly sometimes brings with 
it a blessing in disguise in the as- 
sumption, false as it may be, that 
things are going too slowly in cata- 
loging. Actually, we all know that 
there are categories of printed works 
which, although of sufficient value to 
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justify present purchase, will not live 
sufficiently long library lives to 
undergo full cataloging, if any. The 
earlier mentioned categories contain 
many of these books. While librarians 
need not limit their choice to these 
categories, they usually constitute the 
first step. 

One must, in co-operation with the 
public service staff and the cataleging 
department, decide which steps can 
be taken and how. In our library, we 
decided to abandon the cataloging of 
westerns, mysteries, and __ easies. 
Westerns and mysteries are processed 
with jackets and pockets and sent to 
the shelves. They are not cataloged 
because previous experience with this 
category of book indicated that 
weeding and oversupply came more 
quickly than in other areas. Lack of 
withdrawal facilities in accessioning 
and cataloging makes the wastebasket 
—not the professional cataloger—the 
main factor in the process. In the 
case of easy books, we had to con- 
vince ourselves, as others before us, 
that few preschoolers were availing 
themselves of our cataloged biblio- 
graphic notations. Also, duplication 
and replacement in this area ran so 
high that we had to give constant 
attention to the catalog and shelf list 
in keeping them current. 

This decataloging an accomplished 
fact, we were soon to find that actions 
bring their inevitable reactions; and 
whenever at an adult book selection 
committee meeting we designated a 
book for no cataloging, we became 
increasingly skeptical of its potential 
usefulness to the library’s collection. 
The accompanying drop in the num- 
ber of books ordered in these cate- 
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gories may of itself have been of 
considerable assistance in speeding 
the work of our cataloging force. We 
then turned full circle and looked 
once again at this policy which had 
divorced a now well-selected body of 
fiction from our card catalog. At this 
writing, it is time for us to consider 
once again the advisability of a mar- 
riage of the collection and the catalog. 
This will be no shotgun wedding. 

In the case of easy books, our 
retreat has been slight. Our children’s 
librarians are well acquainted with 
the current output of books for the 
very young readers and are able to 
make assumptions of our holdings, 
where once there was cataloged proof. 
They order, or re-order, on the basis 
of unmet but felt demand in the case 
of the more popular titles, or those 
of more enduring literary values, and 
do not seem unduly handicapped by 
the lack of a shelf list to guide them 
in purchasing. Here, as in the earlier 
discussed categories, our retreat has 
been minor, but we do now include 
cataloging for the significant books—- 
Caldecott winners, a leading example. 

Regarding categories of books to 
catalog, or on which to limit catalog- 
ing, it is well to keep in mind the 
increasing body of bibliographic 
literature which is available to us. 
The availability of this material 
should make it unnecessary to dupli- 
cate much information in the card 
catalog. 

With one eye on the patron, and 
the other on the shelves, we hope that 
the cataloger will always apply the 
rule of logic and reasonableness in 
the classification and cataloging of 
books. We can hope that he will not 
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follow the suggestion in a recent issue 
of the ALA Booklist and assign the 
number 940.5318910453 to a book 
recently ordered. We earnestly urge 
him to use initiative and resourceful- 
ness in limiting this call number, even 
in the case of its being equally 
redundant on the LC card, as will 
often be the case. The cliché regard- 
ing the lack of expansiveness of the 
Dewey decimal system need not be 
repeated here. It is for us in our 
libraries to work out more practicable 
schemes within the over-all system so 
that our classification will not be 
unfathomable. 

Viewed with equal alarm are ten- 
dencies of some librarians and 
catalogers to launch abortive reclas- 
sification schemes. In our library, for 
example, a decision was made in the 
past to remove large segments of the 
general biography collection from 
this category and place them with the 
essential subject interest of the bi- 
ographies. This was done in the case 
of the theater, sports, art, and a few 
other categories. In the pursuit of 
good biography, we were then send- 
ing our readers over the entire main 
stack area where in the past, in 
pursuit of biography for its own sake, 
the search would be confined to a 
single area. We are re-examining this 
policy, which makes only a weak stab 
at reader interest. 

Technical services involve a lot of 
little things, a good deal of intrigue, 
and a sound and extensive body of 
technical knowledge. In the case of 
the latter, does it tend to become the 
Taurus of the title—complex as a 
constellation and bull-like in _ its 
ability to thwart all efforts to fathom 
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it? Many are the administrators 
whose stay in a library is of insuffi- 
cient duration to unlock the doors to 
all the time-heavy techniques built 
up over the years. I am still discover- 
ing, after five years, the truth of this. 
No effort of any kind has been made 
to keep me in the dark. On the con- 
trary, the head of the technical 
services department holds regular 
conferences for my sheer enlighten- 
ment—or so it seems. The exchange 
of ideas is always good. 

The body of knowledge which 
makes up the library’s technical 
services operation should encompass, 
at all levels, known and tried im- 
provements in its operations. Multi- 
ple order forms, standard book order 
cards, and modern equipment are 
required in meeting today’s technical 
services problems. It may even be 
that in the smallest libraries, the 
fatigue saved by the purchase of an 
electric typewriter would be well 
worth the investment. 

A word about mending books. Pro- 
longed handling of books for any 
reason is costly. When this time is 
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not involved in actual public service, 
then it must be subjected to con- 
siderable scrutiny. It seems to me, 
however, that in libraries of every 
size, there is an area between discard 
on the one hand and rebinding or re- 
placement on the other where we 
must logically act. The cost of dis- 
carding and rebinding has made 
minor book repair feasible and I 
think desirable. This repair should 
always be preceded by careful evalua- 
tion, to prevent wasting time on a 
candidate for discard. 

As an administrator, I think the 
deadliest barrier to effective utiliza- 
tion of cataloging talents is the lack 
of communication, at the administra- 
tive level or between departmental 
units. In the mutual understanding 
which comes from close relationship 
between administration and technical 
services, a high and imaginative level 
of library service can result. Neither 
target nor Taurus, but the pulse beat 
of the library, technical services need 
our vitality and support to do the 
job. Libraries, in their commitment 
to excellence, can do no less. 


SUMMER SESSION 


CHICAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE 


The Chicago Teachers College will offer nine courses in School Librarianship during 
its 1961 summer program. The sessions open June 26 and close August 18. For a copy 
of the schedule of courses in Library Science write to: Mr. George Butler, Chairman, 
Library Science Department, Chicago Teachers College, 6800 So. Stewart Ave., Chicago 21, 


Illinois. 











The Lawyer on the Missouri 
Frontier 


W. FRANCIS ENGLISH 
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HE LAWYER made his appearance 

in the frontier county seats 
along with the establishment of gov- 
ernmental institutions. With the busi- 
nessman and the permanent farmer, 
he followed the hunter, the trapper, 
and the half-hunter, half-farmer type. 
There was nothing for him to do until 
courts were open and _= enough 
property had been accumulated to 
lead to disputes in ownership, or until 
there were collections to be made 
from merchants and debtors who had 
moved from settled areas to the new 
country. 

The western lawyer and jurist 
has sometimes been pictured as an 
ignorant, crude, dueling, loquacious 
frontiersman, more familiar with Colt 
on revolvers than Coke on Littleton* 
and more interested in politics and 
speculation than in law books, writs, 
pleadings, and the administration of 
justice. Some observers saw him as 
a brow-beating, yarn-spinning, tobac- 
co-chewing shyster who pushed 
himself into western society where he 
was neither wanted nor needed. The 
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*Sir Edward Coke (1552-1634), Institutes, Pt. 1 
Coke upon Littleton. 


majority of successful lawyers, 
however, were better educated than 
the average businessman, minister, 
physician, or teacher. Some with very 
little formal training succeeded, but 
most successful attorneys were not 
uneducated. The colorful stories 
about odd characters at the western 
bar, the tendency of westerners to 
take their conflicts seriously and carry 
them into court, the holiday spirit 
often associated with court days, and 
the rough courthouses and conditions 
of circuit practice, have combined to 
give us a distorted picture of the 
western lawyer. Some pioneer law- 
yers were youthful adventurers. and 
the social conditions on the frontier 
did nothing to make them quiet, 
dignified, and reserved. Bitter quar- 
rels growing out of litigation and 
politics sometimes led to duels, and 
the bar was not restrained by the 
older men who dominated in the 
eastern communities. 

Simon Suggs, Jr., made notorious 
by the writings of Joseph C. Baldwin, 
has become the popular picture of the 
lawyer who followed the frontier. The 
son of a Georgia preacher, he de- 


veloped all of the shortcomings 
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credited to the wayward son of a 
minister. He was the problem child 
of the country school and, after being 
expelled, became a clever gambler 
and horse trader. In one of his 
numerous escapades, he won all the 
money and the license of a young 
lawyer in a card game. This proved 
to be his golden key. He moved to 
the Arkansas frontier, was admitted 
to the bar by substituting his name 
for the original holder, and began a 
career that made him a man of means 
and power. Here he engaged in all 
the skulduggery and pettifoggery that 
the shrewd and bustling shyster, op- 
erating on a frontier where there was 
an abundance of legal problems but 
no morals, is supposed to have prac- 
ticed. The Suggs type is hard to 
evaluate; but, in a region where the 
speculative mania and the desire for 
gain were prevalent, the lawyer of low 
morals and avaricious ways was sure 
to try his luck. 

From the outset the American 
lawyer was an enigma to European 
observers. Fortescue Cuming, a 
sympathetic English traveler who 
visited the United States in 1807 to 
1809, credited the American lawyer’s 
prominence to his ability in intrigue 
and chicanery, and believed that he 
assumed a position in society to 
which he was not justified. Clerel de 
Tocqueville, the keenest foreign ob- 
server of his generation, regarded the 
lawyer as the real aristocrat of the 
United States and thought that he 
held this position because there was 
no noble or literary class and the 
common man distrusted the wealthy. 
The Europeans were often critical of 
the crude, uncouth, and dirty appear- 
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ance of American judges and lawyers, 
the lack of dignity and restraint 
shown by the bustling, ambitions, and 
talkative youngsters at the bar, and 
the long exhaustive trials of trivial 
cases that seemed to have been 
brought into court largely to enrich 
the lawyers. The fussy pretense, 
tobacco chewing and drinking of the 
lawyers, their political activities, 
their tendency to be critical of every- 
thing European, and their consuming 
desire for gain disgusted the Europe- 
ans. Many were quick to admit, 
however, that the American lawyer 
knew the common law and was 
skilled in pleading and practice, that 
he was often a good orator, but 
deficient in grammar and spelling. 

The practice of law in a frontier 
county was not very profitable in the 
first years, but the young lawyers in 
rural Missouri attended the courts, 
picked up what cases they could, and 
made _ contacts 
merchants moving into the new com- 
munities. The frontiersmen had suits 
to file and legal papers to be drawn, 
so the lawyer had some business from 
the start. The collection of accounts 
from newly arrived settlers and the 
filing of suits for numerous small 
claims provided the business in a 
frontier court. The lawyer often 
helped draw the papers for the entry 
of land. Since the courts were usually 
well attended, a young lawyer would 
have an interested audience if a case 
was to be tried before a jury. 
Farmers, merchants, and politicians 
were critical observers of the young 
attorneys in their initial appearances 
at frontier courts. 


with farmers and 
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The experience of Thomas L. 
Anderson, who located at Palmyra, 
Missouri, in 1832 and continued in 
active practice until after the Civil 
War, was in many ways typical. The 
son of a poor farmer, he was born in 
Kentucky in 1808 and had only a 
common school education, acquiring 
his legal knowledge through thirteen 
months of study in a neighboring law 
office. In the spring of 1830 he came 
to St. Charles, Missouri, where he 
practiced for two years, became 
acquainted with the lawyers and 
leading citizens, and married a 
daughter of Rufus Easton, a promi- 
nent lawyer and politician. When he 
moved to Palmyra he claimed to be 
without money or property. He soon 
became a successful jury lawyer and 
practiced in all the courts in the large 
northeast circuit. For a number of 
years he went as far north as Clark 
and Scotland counties and often rode 
to Canton or LaGrange between cir- 
cuits to try a case in the justice court 
for a fee of five dollars. According to 
him litigation was generally over 
small amounts, but there was a great 
deal of it in proportion to the popu- 
lation. Litigation at Palmyra in- 
creased rapidly. There were three 
terms of the circuit court each year, 
and frequently he would bring about 
fifty suits. The collection of debts 
furnished a very lucrative practice. 
The whole of Northeast Missouri was 
flooded with goods, all sold to mer- 
chants on credit of six months and 
sold to the people on credit of twelve 
months. The result was that the peo- 
ple could not pay the merchants, and 
consequently the merchants could not 
pay their creditors. Banks were not 
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scattered all over the country, and 
there were no deeds of trust. All notes 
had to be collected by suit, not as 
later by sale under deed of trust. 

Anderson made from three to five 
thousand dollars a year for over fifty 
years. An active Whig in the forties, 
he served one term in the Missouri 
legislature and was a member of the 
constitutional convention of 1845, but 
refused to sign the document or sup- 
port it. In 1856 he was elected on the 
Know-Nothing ticket to Congress and 
was re-elected as an Independent in 
1858. He retired from politics in 
1861, being a southern sympathizer, 
and continued to practice law until 
he was very old. 

The beginning period was much the 
same for most young attorneys. They 
arrived in Missouri with little prop- 
erty and spent the first few years in 
a struggle to establish themselves. In 
1898 James O. Broadhead, one of the 
outstanding members of the St. Louis 
bar and President of the American 
Bar Association, recalled his early 
experience in Pike County in 1843: 

There was something adventurous 
and exhilarating in the life of a young 
lawyer in Missouri fifty-five years ago, 
who commenced his career as most of 
them did, with a horse, bridle, and a 
pair of saddle bags as his only posses- 
sions, except perhaps a copy of the Re- 
vised Code of 1835, a Blackstone Com- 
mentaries, and a copy of Chitty’s 
Pleadings. His ambitions and his hopes 
were the incentives that stimulated his 
energies and opened upon him a bright 
future. For a while at least, he de- 
pended upon his credit, and credit was 
freely given to anyone who had an 
honest face, a correct deportment, and 
industrious habits. It was a land of 


plenty so far as the necessities of life 
were concerned, and when a young 
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lawyer swept out his office, chopped 
his own wood and made his fires, he 
was considered worthy of credit of 
one month’s board at least. It is 
astonishing how men on the frontier 
leaned upon each other and how freely 
and cheerfully they offered mutual as- 
sistance. When eggs were six cents 
per dozen, beef three per pound, wheat 
from fifty to sixty cents per bushel, 
and everything else in proportion, a 
lawyer could not expect large fees. Ten 
Mexican dollars to try an action of 
forcible entry and detainer, the most 
important case before a Justice of the 
Peace, after riding a distance of twenty 
miles was considered a good fee. The 
attorneys were not limited in the argu- 
ment of a case before a_ nisi 
It is true that there were not 


prius 
eourt. 
so many cases before the courts, but 
they were more speedily disposed of. 
A demurred or a case tried by a court 
without a jury, was generally disposed 
of at once before the judge left the 
bench, certainly not later than the next 
morning. They were not held under 
advisement in order that the judge 
might find out some point upon which 
to decide the case not mentioned or 
discovered by the attorney. The ses- 
sions of the courts lasted about three 
weeks on an average, and to postpone 
the decision of a case until the next 
term was considered a ‘Denial of 
Justice’ in the language of the Magna 
Carta. A judge in those days would 
decide the case at once after hearing 
arguments of counsel, without spending 
a month or two reading the conflicting 
opinions of other judges to be found 
in the reports. The fact is he could 
not help himself, for there were very 
few reports to be had, and he was com- 
pelled to follow the course of judicial 
tribunals in continental Europe. Up to 
a late period, the judges of the Su- 
preme Court were as prompt, compara- 
tively, as the circuit judges. 


The professional training of the 
Missouri lawyer was typical of the 
period. They were largely the 
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products of the law office and the 
courtroom and had read the usual 
English legal classics. Blackstone’s 
Commentaries was the basic text. 
Most state and territorial statutes 
before 1820 required a student to 
spend at least two years studying 
under the direction of a practicing 
lawyer or judge. After 1829 there was 
a tendency to remove the requirement 
and to allow a young man to practice 
as soon as he could convince a circuit 
judge that he knew basic definitions 
and fundamentals. The average time 
of professional preparations probably 
was from twelve to fourteen months. 
Relaxation in standards mirrored 
western egalitarian concepts. Attor- 
neys and judges were of the opinion 
that the rough school of court prac- 
tice was the best law training a man 
could have, and that every ambitious 
and honest young man had the right 
to make a living and rise in the 
profession if he could succeed in the 
school of experience. 

Many young men who migrated in 
the early period sought out important 
county seats on the farthest border of 
settlement as the place to begin; 
others located in centers of population 
like St. Louis. Generally the most 
important trading or population 
center on a frontier circuit was the 
favorite location. Young lawyers 
often moved from these places to 
other newly established county seats. 
Some started near the frontier and 
then moved to a larger town as their 
reputation and experience grew. 

When the lawyer arrived in a 
western community he was usually 
without funds. ... Fees were usually 
moderate and even though a lawyer 
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practiced over a wide territory and 
handled all kinds of cases, he could 
not hope to become wealthy through 
practice alone. Therefore he often 
engaged in side-line occupations. A 
lawyer might be a real estate agent, 
farmer, surveyor, teacher, merchant, 
horse trader, speculator, preacher, or 
editor. In the Mississippi Valley, 
farming and land speculation were 
the most profitable side lines, al- 
though merchandising and banking 
were also followed successfully. Edit- 
ing or owning a mewspaper was 
followed to advance political fortunes 
rather than to make money. The 
ministry attracted only a few. 

The log courthouses, the crowded 
inns in the wilderness county seats, 
and the very large circuits made the 
life of a circuit judge a harrowing 
experience. The salary was usually 
very low—from a thousand to fifteen 
hundred dollars a year. As a result 
it was often difficult to get a compe- 
tent lawyer to take a judgeship. Thus 
some queer characters were on the 
circuit benches. 

One of the judges of the period of 
1830 to 1850 was Judge Charles H. 
“Horse” Allen. He was eccentric and 
poorly educated, but a remarkable 
and colorful character. Apparently he 
had no relish for books and his 
knowledge of law was superficial. He 
loved politics and was a loud, blustery 
declaimer. He got his nickname while 
practicing in his native Kentucky in 
a justice of peace court. While he was 
addressing a jury in his wild and 
rough manner, an old man shouted, 
“Go to it, Old Horse.” Allen retorted 
“Yes, I am a whole horse, and half 
an alligator.” 
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In 1835 Governor Boggs appointed 
Allen judge of the large Ozark dis- 
trict. He wanted the Northeast 
Circuit, but the lawyers were against 
that appointment. The constitution 
required the judge to live in his cir- 
cuit, but Allen continued to live in 
Palmyra and ride to and over the 
Southwest Circuit twice each year. 
He traveled by horseback with a 
holster of large pistols in front of his 
saddle, and a knife with a blade a 
foot long. 

Court days were gala affairs in the 
Ozark county seats as they were in 
most frontier towns. It was not un- 
common for people to settle their 
personal quarrels by fist fights during 
the court sessions. Three of four fights 
at a court session were not uncom- 
mon. The “Horse” took a_ great 
delight in these encounters and would 
adjourn court at any time to witness 
one. A ring would be formed, seconds 
chosen, the combatants would strip to 
the waist, enter the ring, shake hands, 
and go to it. Allen would add to his 
judicial duties by seeing that the fight 
was conducted fairly. 

He would adjourn court just as 
quickly to attend a political meeting. 
In 1844 the Democratic party split 
into the Benton and Anti-Benton fac- 
tions. Allen announced himself as an 
Independent candidate against the 
Democratic nominee, John C. Ed- 
wards. The Whigs and Anti-Benton 
Democrats supported him, and Ed- 
wards beat him by only five thousand 
votes. 

But Allen was the exception. Most 
judges were either very good or 
reasonably competent lawyers; a 
number were well-educated men. 
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Rufus Pettibone, of St. Charles, a 
circuit judge in early statehood and 
for a short time before his death in 
1825 a state Supreme Court judge, 
was a graduate of Amherst. David 
Todd, of Columbia, was educated at 
Transylvania, and Nathaniel Beverly 
Tucker was a William and Mary 
graduate. All were _— satisfactory 
judges, although an attempt was 
made to remove Todd because he was 
so active as a Whig politician. 

Henry M. Brackenridge’s descrip- 
tion of our first court held in Butler 
County, Pennsylvania, applied to 
many in the Mississippi Valley a few 
years later. The county seat was a 
small, backwoods, wilderness town 
consisting of a few log houses, a 
tavern, a store, and a blacksmith’s 
shop. This first court drew the whole 
population of the town and surround- 
ing countryside, “some on account of 
business, some to make business, but 
the greater part for idle curiosity.” 
Court days were holidays for the 
Irish population of the neighborhood 
and a time for drinking and fighting. 
A small log courthouse had just been 
erected but it lacked windowsash, 
doors, and daubing. A carpenter’s 
bench with three chairs was the judg- 
ment seat. The court was made up of 
a presiding judge who was a stiff and 
pedantic old bachelor, and two 
farmers, one of whom was blind in 
one eye. The courtroom was just 
large enough to take care of the 
bench, bar, jurors, and court officials. 
The citizens crowded into the room, 
however, and some of them clam- 
bered up the walls between the logs 
and hung there during the session of 
the court. 
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Although lawyers located in the 
larger towns near the center of the 
most important circuits, they were 
country lawyers in every sense of the 
word. They had small offices on the 
square or sometimes in their homes, 
which were the meeting places for the 
politicians, the businessmen, farmers, 
and visiting attorneys. With the 
possible exception of the doctor, the 
lawyer knew more about the affairs 
of his neighbors than any one else. 
The rich and the poor came to him 
with their troubles and sought his aid 
and advice. He was the counselor of 
his neighbors in many personal and 
petty matters, as well as in their more 
important business relationships. 
Their circuit practice and correspond- 
ence with business houses in St. Louis 
and in eastern cities gave them many 
and varied contacts. If they were 
industrious and frugal, and made 
careful investments in real estate, 
they might accumulate a modest 
estate, and a few would become 
wealthy. 

If the lawyer was a good orator 
and a skillful trial attorney, he was 
usually admired by his neighbors, 
and the fact that he sometimes used 
practices that would not square with 
the ethical concepts announced by 
modern bar associations did not 
necessarily ruin his reputation in the 
community. He had to be conver- 
sant with commercial law, probate 
law, and law of contract; it was im- 
portant that he understand criminal 
law. He had very little opportunity 
to specialize. . 

As a community leader the lawyer 
was outstanding. He was expected 
to take the lead in politics, the 
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church, and especially in helping get 
public improvements. Usually he was 
at the front in leading the movements 
for the establishment of academies, 
colleges, and libraries. 

Dr. Harold Holmes Dugger’s 
“Reading Interest and Book Trade in 
Frontier Missouri,” a doctoral disser- 
tation submitted at the University of 
Missouri in 1951, and unfortunately 
as yet unpublished, makes it abun- 
dantly clear that the Missouri lawyers 
often had the largest and best private 
libraries in the state. Speaking of 
doctors and lawyers, Dr. Dugger 
says: “their collections were much 
more diversified in the late years of 
the frontier period than earlier. The 
lawyers, especially, owned a sizable 
number of the historical, biographical, 
political, philosophical and literary 
worms. ... 

The average literate frontier settler, 
according to Dr. Dugger, would have 
from three to sometimes a dozen 
books, the lawyer had a library of 
from ten to seventy-five titles with 
about half to 75 per cent being pro- 
fessional books. The Bible and a 
hymnbook were often the only books 
found in a frontier home. Next on 
the list, if there were more, would be 
a treatise on surveying or veterinary 
medicine, an arithmetic, a Walker’s 
Dictionary, a religious tract, and 
sometimes a book on history or geog- 
raphy. Sometimes Charles Botta’s 
History of the War of the Independ- 
ence of the United States, or Cob- 
bett’s History of the Reformation 
would be found. The small collec- 
tions were primarily made up of a 
scattering of practical, historical, re- 
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ligious, and geographical work. There 
was little evidence of literary works. 

Lawyers, doctors, teachers, and 
ministers, because of their occupa- 
tions, might be expected to have been 
better educated than most of their 
neighbors and to have owned books, 
as tools of their professions, in greater 
number. Generally this was true, 
although some professional people 
carried on their work with a mini- 
mum of printed aids. 

Dr. Dugger agrees that the libraries 
of many lawyers were limited in size, 
but found that they were the best 
equipped professional group, insofar 
as library resources were concerned, 
of all the professions. He found that 
of the fourteen estates of lawyers that 
he examined, the libraries varied in 
size from eight to 148 titles and from 
eleven to 300 volumes. 

Fifty per cent of the 508 distin- 
guishable titles, including at least 
1,350 volumes, were law books. Dr. 
Dugger points out the library of 
James Graham, a young Pennsyl- 
vania lawyer who came to St. Louis 
in 1810 and was killed in a duel with 
Dr. Bernard Farrar the next year, as 
an example of a relatively large col- 
lection. The twenty-two designated 
titles in Graham’s collection of at 
least sixty-four volumes included 
sixteen legal treatises. Eight of these 
were reports, four being English and 
four American. The American reports 
were those of Pennsylvania and Con- 
necticut. 

Graham’s general and procedural 
legal treatises included the ever- 
present Blackstone, Sir Edward 
Coke’s First Part of the Institutes of 
the Laws of England or a Commen- 
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tary upon Littleton (first edition, 
1628); Edward H. V. Lawes, Pleading 
[in Civil Actions (London, 1806) or 
in Assumpsit (London, 1810]; John 
Freeman Mitford, Treatise on the 
Pieadings in Suits in the Court of 
Chancery by English Bill (London, 
1782); William Hawkins, Treatise of 
the Pleas of the Crown (1716); Sir 
Matthew Hale, The History and 
Analysis of the Common Law of Eng- 
land (London, 1713); and The 
Pleader’s Assistant (London, 1786), 
a collection of precedents and forms. 
Another volume, listed as “Statutes 
of the Territory,” was probably The 
Laws of the Territory of Louisiana 
(St. Louis, 1808). 

The legal portion of the library was 
supplemented by copies of the Iliad 
and Odyssey, valued at $22.00, The 
Beauties of Shakespeare, four vol- 
umes of Voltaire’s works, The Fed- 
eralist, Fenelon’s Telemachus, Hugh 
Blair’s Lectures on Rhetoric and 
Belles Lettres, The Elements of Eu- 
clid, an atlas, and “a lot of mis- 
matched books.” The entire collec- 
tion was appraised at $109.75 of an 
approximate $500.00 total estate. 
Young Graham’s other wordly goods 
consisted of clothing and a horse and 
its equipage. 

Young Charles Lucas, killed by 
Thomas Hart Benton in the famous 
duel in 1817, left an eighty-nine vol- 
ume library. He had thirteen sets of 
reports (six American and_ seven 
English). The American collection 
included Supreme Court, and Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania, and New York 
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reports. Besides the fifty-five vol- 
umes of reports, he owned the stand- 
ard English books as Chitty’s Plead- 
ings, and Bills of Exchange and 
Promissory Notes; Coke’s Institutes 
on the Laws of England; East’s 
Treatise of the Pleas of the Crown; 
Peake’s Ejectment; Graydon’s Forms 
of Conveyancing (Harrisburg, Pa. 
1810-11), and a number of others. 

Lucas also owned a six-volume set 
of Shakespeare, The Lady of the 
Lake, Young’s Night Thoughts, 
Pope’s Essays on Man, and two vol- 
umes of the works of Horace. Rus- 
sell’s History of Modern Europe, 
Malthus’ Essay on the Principle of 
Population, Watts’ Psalms of David, 
Hugh Blair’s Sermons, and The Kor- 
an were listed. 

Edward Bates, of St. Louis, Phillip 
Cole, of Potosi, and Judge Abiel 
Leonard, of Fayette, had large li- 
braries. Cole’s library consisted of 
about four hundred volumes, includ- 
ing most of the American and Eng- 
lish textbooks and treatises and the 
leading American and English Chan- 
cery and common-law reports. Cole’s 
library was rated as the best one 
south of St. Louis. 

Judge Leonard’s library was a 
meager one when he arrived at Old 
Franklin about 1819. He was miser- 
ably poor but he spent $159.75 in 
1820 to purchase thirty-three vol- 
umes. By 1845 he had acquired a law 
library of 254 volumes, at a cost of 
nearly $900.00. In addition, he had 
eighty volumes of miscellany, but it 
was well selected. 
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The School Library Raises Its 
' Sights for the Space Age 


MRS. RUTH HORRELL 
Librarian, Pontiac High School 


W"™ THE PASSING of the first 
year of a new decade, educa- 
tional leaders of the sixties find that 
the pressures of accusations accom- 
panying the advent of the so-called 
Space Age are subsiding. 

Critics of our American educational 
system who became victims of Sput- 
nik propaganda will in the sixties see 
the results of a long-range plan for 
quality education which began as 
early as 1954 when the National 
Association of Secondary School 
Principals introduced its advanced 
placement program to press for full 
recognition of intellectual talents and 
make adequate provisions for them.* 

Six months before Sputnik I, James 
B. Conant, former president of Har- 
vard University, began his history- 
making study for evaluation of the 
American high school, which resulted 
in his influential report, The Ameri- 
can High School Today. Through 


‘Kenneth W. Lund, “‘New Definitions of Educa- 
tional Goals,”’ New Definitions of School] Library 
Service (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1960), pp. 13-14. 


this and similar investigations, cur- 
riculum evaluation had _ already 
become a pertinent issue with educa- 
tional leaders who realized the need 
for more intensive scientific instruc- 
tion. 

Recognizing that the _ existing 
provisions for education in the mid- 
fifties fell dangerously short of the 
needs of our society, a series of 
influential groups released documents 
and recommendations. These docu- 
ments were prepared by means of 
financial grants, which were obtained 
to implement the curriculum changes 
that the American schools are now 
experiencing. These documents of 
1958-59 were produced under diverse 
auspices: 

1. The Educational Policies Com- 

mission. The Contemporary 
Challenge to American Educa- 


tion. Washington, D.C.: Na- 
tional Education Association, 
1958. 


2. The Rockefeller Brothers Fund. 
The Pursuit of Excellence. New 
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York: Doubleday and Com- 
pany, 1958. 


3. The National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958. Public Law 
85-864 (85th Congress), H.R. 
13247. 


4. James B. Conant. The Ameri- 
can High School Today. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1959. 


5. The President’s Science Ad- 
visory Committee. Education 
for the Age of Science. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1959. 


All these documents are alike in 
calling for greater public effort to 
support education in a manner to 
make a high quality program pos- 
sible.’ 

From resulting evaluations, weak- 
nesses were found to lie in five areas, 
the first three of which have direct 
and definite implications for an 
intensified and broadened design for 
library services in the secondary 
school: (1) Expectation for achieve- 
ment in our schools has been set too 
low. (2) The content of instruction 
is often outmoded, poorly selected, 
and second-rate. (3) Mass-produc- 
tion techniques [in education] with 
standardized units of content [for all 
pupils] result in wasted talent. (4) 
A shortage of good teachers and 
failure to make effective use of avail- 
able teaching talent are handicapping 
learning. (5) Support of education is 
far from adequate.® 


?Francis S. Chase, “America Evaluates Its 
Schools,’’ New Definitions of School Library Serv- 
sce (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1960), 
Pp. 4. 

%Ibid., pp. 6-7. 
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Realizing the urgent need for ad- 
vancement and knowing that the 
success of any recommended curricu- 
lum improvement depends upon an 
adequacy of library services, the 
American Library Association pub- 
lished in 1960 a revision of its 
Standards for School Library Pro- 
grams. 


Emphasizing the recommendations 
set forth in these new standards, the 
American Association of School 
Librarians worked alongside the 
Association of Secondary School 
Principals at their annual convention 
held in Portland, Oregon, February, 
1960. Here, Eleanor E. Ahlers, execu- 
tive secretary of the AASL, led a 
panel discussion. Her summary of 
this timely presentation proves that 
the sights of school library services 
are definitely focused upward to meet 
the goals of an advancing curriculum: 


The goals for quality education re- 
ceiving such support throughout the 
country at the present time can be 
successfully attained only when schools 
have essential library resources and 
services—an adequate and well-trained 
staff, physical quarters and equipment, 
a wide variety of printed and audio- 
visual materials, and the necessary fi- 
nancial support. The quality of the 
library is one of the determining factors 
in the quality of the school. 


The quantitative standards 
describe the principles, policies, and 
practices that determine a good school 
library program. The quantitative 
standards recommend the staff, ma- 
terials collections, quarters, and funds 
that are needed for the achievement of 
the qualitative ones.* 


“What Is the Role and Function of the Library 
in Quality Educution?’’ The Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Principals, 


XLIV (April, 1960), 248. 
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Another panel member, Werner C. 
Dieckmann, a special service librarian 
from San Diego, California, re-em- 
phasized the present implications for 
school library services in a summary 
of his contributions to the same dis- 
cussion: 

We are witnessing a most interesting 
development in our secondary schools 
today which will affect the quality of 
education for at least a decade to come. 
This development. . . [depends upon] 
adequate library facilities. . r 

There is no question, then, at the 
beginning of a new decade, that 
librarians, like administrators, are 
acknowledging that “we are in a time 
of great potential for change in edu- 
cation and that educators cannot rest 
on the concepts of the past to plan 
for the challenge of tomorrow.’”® 

As the educational challenge of 
tomorrow takes shape today, the 
secondary school librarian fully 
informs himself of the educational 
trends that direct a changing cur- 
riculum. As _ these innovations 
materialize, quality librarianship 
must not merely follow the trends 
but must keep its ear to the ground 
in order to be prepared with materials 
and services that will lead the way, 
once a new practice is implemented. 
In view of this need for preparation, 
a thorough investigation of recom- 
mendations for curriculum improve- 
ment and progress in this direction is 
in order. 


QUALITY EDUCATION REQUIRES 
QUALITY LIBRARIANSHIP 
The principal change being stressed 
at present is toward higher standards 


“Ibid., p. 250. 
®Lund, op. cit., p. 10 
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of achievement at all ability levels. 
Dr. Conant’s recommendations have 
made administrators aware that not 
only the gifted learner but the aver- 
age and below-average students are 
not achieving their maximum. As a 
result there is a waste of talent at all 
levels. 

A consensus of critics at present 
indicates that the outmoded em- 
phasis upon acquisition of facts and 
information must be shifted to the 
acquiring of skills in analysis and 
understanding, to the development of 
the disciplines of creative thinking, 
and to the meeting of needs of all 
students regardless of ability. Above 
all, the new emphasis must be focused 
on providing a challenging education 
for superior students. They, es- 
pecially, must be guided into skills 
for creativity rather than given a 
quantity of recorded facts. 

The recognition of the urgent need 
of the hour which places creativity 
first in our educational program is 
really not a new concept in American 
democratic education, but merely a 
rededication of an old one, challeng- 
ing educators to find new approaches 
to the task that is currently being 
termed “quality education.” 

The teacher in this quality- 
education program will find himself 
working as part of an instructional 
team, teaching larger groups through 
new media, at times balanced by 
small discussion-seminar types of 
training groups. This new organiza- 
tional plan, proposed for more 
effective utilization of teacher talent 
as well as for creative student think- 
ing, is described by J. Lloyd Trump, 
of the NEA, in a recent monograph, 
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Images of the Future, issued by the 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. 

If this new program of team 
teaching, dedicated to the new con- 
cept of optimum individual develop- 
ment, is to succeed, a peripheral team 
must exist outside the classroom. The 
teacher-librarian team will take on 
new significance if the single textbook 
gives way to required reading from 
many authors on varied levels of 
difficulty to suit the needs of the 
individual. This is the point of con- 
tact where library services must be 
prepared to meet the needs of a 
program of instruction focused on 
creativity in both teaching and learn- 
ing. 


LARGER DESIGN FOR LIBRARY SERVICES 


Knowing that the focal point of 
instruction in the mind of the faculty 
member is the satisfaction of the basic 
needs of each individual student ac- 
cording to his maximum ability does 
not change the basic philosophy of 
library service. It only permits 
librarianship to fulfill its long-estab- 
lished goal—service to the reader. If 
the reader in this new stepped-up 
program of instruction has broader 
and deeper needs; then, to that extent 
the design of library services must 
broaden and deepen toward an in- 
creased understanding of the needs of 
the reader. 

Steeped in this philosophy, the 
librarian is on his professional toes 
when the curriculum incorporates a 
sharper look at individual differences. 
He sees the opening of new oppor- 
tunities to offer services that librar- 
ianship has long been striving to 
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give. For example, when the librarian 
knows that the slow learner is being 
given remedial reading as recom- 
mended by Conant and that he is 
studying a Track Two program, the 
collection will be revised downward 
to include an abundance of material 
in the required areas of interest and 
on a reading level of low difficulty. 
Knowing that average students are 
being given diversified programs for 
development of marketable skills, the 
librarian’s perspective will turn to the 
needs of industry. Book and nonbook 
material will be added for this group. 
The average student studying home 
economics and agriculture will need 
special services if he is taught to 
think creatively, to analyze, synthe- 
size, evaluate, and appreciate ideas 
for future living in a creative age. 


EMPHASIS ON THE ACADEMICALLY 
TALENTED STUDENT 


The Conant report stressed the fact 
that the potentialities of the upper 15 
per cent of student enrollment in the 
American high school was not being 
challenged. He dwelt at length on the 
importance of correcting this neglect 
of talent. “If these potentialities are 
not developed as far as possible dur- 
ing school years, they may never be 
developed.””* 

From the upper 15 per cent of the 
youth who are academically talented 
will come the future scientists and 
professional men and women. Of 
graduating classes of one hundred or 
more students, at least 3 per cent 
will be highly gifted. This 3 per cent 
should be identified in junior high 


7Conant, op. cit., p. 44. 
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school or earlier, and where enough 
students are found available, the 
curriculum should provide an acceler- 
ated mathematics and science pro- 
gram.” 

Beginning the acceleration at the 
elementary level will establish readi- 
ness for intensive study in high 
school. National commissions are at 
work in fields of mathematics, 
physics, biology, etc. A commission 
on mathematics of the College En- 
trance Board notes inadequccy of 
traditional algebra and geometry 
courses in terms of full intellectual 
development of the talented. 

The commission recommends a 
revised three-year sequence with 
emphasis on such topics as sets, 
nature and use of variables, inequali- 
ties, deductive reasoning, co-ordin- 
ates, vectors, and complex numbers.’ 
This intensified early instruction in 
science and mathematics will con- 
tribute to the over-all plan of the 
Advanced Placement Program experi- 
ment of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals and the 
College Entrance Board. Under this 
program, the gifted senior high school 
students are ready for college mathe- 
matics, science, English, and history. 
College credit is given for successful 
completion of advanced courses and 
sophomore standing in college is often 
granted.’” 

“The academically talented student 
should be urged by the guidance 
officer to elect in high school as much 
mathematics and science as possible 
in addition to and not at the expense 


‘Ibid. p. 45. 

"The President’s Advisory Committee, Education 
fo- the Age of Science (Washington, D. C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1959). 

‘Conant, op. cit., p. 45. 
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of English and social studies,” warned 
Dr. Conant in an attempt to preserve 
democracy through education. “The 
academically talented students owe 
their self-realization and individual 
development to themselves first and 
then to the nation,” he stressed in the 
closing address before the nation’s 
secondary school principals at their 
annual 1960 convention in Portland, 
Oregon. Conant defines self-realiza- 
tion and individual development as 
meaning that an appetite for learning 
is whetted and hunger appeased."’ 

As a result of the impact of this 
challenge along with obvious realiza- 
tion of the need on the part of 
national leaders for scientists in space 
competition, the high school curricu- 
lum is undergoing serious revision to 
meet the needs of a technological age. 
The range of academic subjects 
offered is being broadened to include 
higher mathematics, science, and 
modern foreign languages. 

Here again library services make 
contact with the needs of the curricu- 
lum. Logical reasoning in this matter 
is furnished by Lillian L. Batchelor, 
superintendent of secondary school 
libraries, Philadelphia, who says: 
“Good library facilities are generally 
considered indispensable to the crea- 
tive teacher working with bright 
children. . Books are truly ‘the 
gunpowder of the mind,’ and librar- 
ians should know how to use them 
to fire the imagination and ambition 
of bright young people.”’” 


'James B. Conant, “Individual Development and 
the National Need—A False Antithesis,”’ The 
Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary 
Schoo! Principals, XLIV (April, 1960), 383-394. 


"Lillian L. Batchelor, ‘““The School Library and 


the Gifted Child,’”” ALA Bulletin, LII (February, 
1958), 93. 
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As the librarian guides these gifted 
readers into creative thinking for 
problem solving, his own creativity 
will be challenged. In this top 2 or 3 
per cent of gifted students will be 
found I.Q.’s of over 140. No end of 
creative tasks await the librarian if he 
is to act as a catalytic agent for the 
instructional force of the school. To 
nurture this talent to its maximum 
potential in order to give expected 
returns to the student and to the 
nation, poses a two-way challenge 
between the educational system in 
general and the gifted student in 
particular. 

Library services in the sixties, con- 
sequently, will require more intensive 
powers of selection, especially in the 
areas of mathematics, science, and 
modern foreign languages if advanced 
material in mass quantity is to be 
made available. The librarian will be 
using advanced bibliographies beyond 
the pages of conventional tools. 
Critical reviews in professional 
journals and special selection fields 
will furnish the latest publications 
where college level material may be 
found as needed. For science and 
mathematics reference sources, col- 
lege textbooks must be made avail- 
able where students may locate ad- 
vanced material of need or interest. 
Through current bibliographies now 
being compiled by the NEA and the 
United States Office of Education, 
librarians may find new titles not yet 
listed in conventional tools of selec- 
tion. 

An extension of services will be 
limited only by the creativity of the 
library staff itself. Advanced instruc- 
tion in library skills will be required 
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growing out of the need for more 
intensive research assignments. 

Special indexes of college level 
material may be needed to satisfy 
assignments from special reading 
lists. 

More analytic cards and subject 
headings will supplement the card 
catalog. 

Science, mathematics, or foreign 
language displays based on student 
research will stimulate interest. 

Advanced reading clubs will enrich 
knowledge and promote attitudes for 
better study skills. 


The age of automation will bring 
new media to all fields, especially to 
the modern foreign language program 
where priority will be given to the 
spoken language. Here magnetic 
tapes and educational television are 
already being introduced. 


Museum materials such as models, 
mock-ups, or prints alongside the 
conventional films, strips, slides, and 
recordings will broaden library serv- 
ices. 

In more progressive schools in the 
not-too-distant future, students, 
teachers, and staff will use the library 
workrooms to produce slides, charts, 
posters, maps, diagrams, and even to 
assist in producing films and film 
strips.’* 

The library will, indeed, be an 
adjunct to the classroom for the 
talented student . . . a repository for 
literary, historical, and _ artistic 
treasures for independent study... 
a reading guidance center where he 


S3Elton Hocking, ‘“‘What Are Some New Develop- 
ments in Functional Modern Foreign Language 
Teaching?”"’ The Bulletin of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals, (April, 1960), 


216-17. 
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can utilize advanced work skills 
through research a laboratory 
where he will analyze, synthesize, 
evaluate, and appreciate ideas.’* 
The professional integrity of the 
librarian is at stake in the sixties as 
never before. His enthusiasm for an 
intensified curriculum can stimulate 
a desire for service. The student 
subconsciously “reads” the _ entire 
library staff. One of the best stimu- 
lants for requests for service is the 
interest and eagerness on the part of 
the staff to render it. This eagerness 


4J. Ned Bryan, ‘“‘The Challenge,’’” ALA Bulletin, 
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will, of necessity, be fortified with a 
knowledge of what the teacher is 
trying to teach plus a thorough 
knowledge of his library collection 
and the sources for expanding the 
collection to meet service needs. 

Armed with an understanding of 
new methodology and instructional 
concepts, the librarian acquires new 
data relative to the expanding cur- 
riculum and becomes familiar with 
rapidly developing tools of selection. 

To this extent librarianship itself is 
moving up the ladder of development, 
ready to give advanced reading guid- 
ance. 





LII (February, 1958), 95-96. 





SUMMER PROGRAM 
ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY 


ScHOOL LIBRARY INSTITUTE I 


On June 3, 1961, Mrs. Rachael De Angelo, Co-ordinator of the Library Education 
Program, Queens College, Flushing, Long Island, New York, will be the guest speaker at 
Illinois State Normal University’s School Library Institute I. These Institutes will feature 
“the newest ideas in school library service,” and Mrs. De Angelo’s topic for Institute I is 
“School Library Co-operation.” It is planned to help administrators and practicing school 
librarians consider means for improving their educational programs by minimizing 
administrative and technical activities through larger units of service. 

Mrs. De Angelo’s speech will provide the basis for the members of the Institute 
(working in small discussion groups) to examine the possibility of their own school 
libraries developing co-operative services with neighboring school libraries. A report on 
the ideas eminating from the discussion groups will be handled by Mrs. De Angelo. 

At the Institute luncheon, James Boula, School Library Consultant, Office of Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Springfield, Illinois, will comment on co-operative trends 
in Illinois schools, and Robert R. Hertel, Director of Libraries, Illinois State Normal 
University, will discuss the implication of this type of co-operative program for school 
libraries of the future. 

Registration in the Institute should reach the Director of Libraries, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, Illinois, before May 20, 1961. 


WorKSHOP 


A Workshop on School Library Problems (June 19 to June 21, 1961) will be con- 
ducted by Jean Nelson, Librarian, Hinsdale Township High School, Hinsdale, Illinois. 
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She will be assisted by Hazelle Anderson of the Illinois State Normal University staff 
(formerly Supervisor of Elementary School Libraries in Oak Park, Illinois). One semester 
hour of credit can be earned in the Workshop, which is planned to assist in the solution 
of immediate problems facing: (1) teachers and administrators without library science 
training who are responsible for the library program in the school, and (2) teachers with 
some library training who need help in some aspect of their present school library progam. 
Before May 20, 1961, enrollees must submit to Francis R. Brown, Director of the Division 
of University Extension and Field Services, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, 
Illinois, a statement of the problem they wish to pursue in the Workshop. Members of 
the Workshop will share their studies with the entire group in order to provide for a broad 
coverage of administrative problems of the school library. 


THREE-WEEK COURSE 


Two courses (each presented in a three-week period and each providing three semester 
hours of library science credit) are being offered at Illinois State Normal University. 

From June 26 to July 14, 1961, L.S. 254—The Library in the Community and the 
School will be offered. This course covers the philosophy of librarianship, the history of 
books, printing, and libraries with emphasis on the history of school libraries. Outstanding 
ancient, medieval, and modern libraries are studied and their contributions to society are 
discussed. 

From July 17 to August 4, 1961, L.S. 253—School Library Functions will be offered. 
The general administration of the school library is considered in this course. The new 
American Library Association standards for school libraries and their implications for 
library service to schools will form the basis for this course. 


REGULAR PROGRAM 


Nine three-semester-hour courses in elementary and secondary school librarianship 
will be offered during the regular eight-week summer session, June 19-August 11, 1961. 
These courses include: 


LS 171—Literature for the Elementary School 

LS 212—Library as an Information Center 

LS 213—Evaluation of Books for Youth 

LS 214—Reading Guidance for Adolescents 

LS 216—Informational Books 

LS 242—Experiencing Books through Speech Activities 
LS 252—Processing Library Materials 

LS 271—Literature for the Lower Grades 

LS 272—Literature for the Upper Grades 


For further information write to the Director of Libraries, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois. 
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Junior Friends of the Library 


MRS. MABEL M. MURPHY 
Librarian, Homewood Public Library 


WO YEARS AGO a ten-year-old girl 

asked to join our Friends of the 
Library group. It was not easy to 
forget her disappointment when she 
learned that this was an adult or- 
ganization. Hence, the idea of a 
“Junior” group was born. 

National Library Week 1959 
seemed the opportune time for initiat- 
ing such a group. We placed a poster 
in the library inviting all young 
people from the sixth grade up to 
attend our first meeting. The schools 
were also asked to publicize the pro- 
gram. There were many inquiries, 
but only six girls turned out for our 
first session. Though such a small 
number was disappointing, the group 
was eager. At our next meeting there 
were two new members. Now we 
have a membership of fifteen. 

Our organization is a public library 
activity not identified with any school 
program. The stipulation is that a 
member be old enough to be in the 


sixth grade. No upper school level 


limitation has been set, but most of 
the members become too busy with 
school activities and part-time jobs 
to remain in the group after their 
sophomore year of high school. Our 
members are active. We have no 
“joiners”—all “doers.” 

In part, our constitution reads: 
“To bring together young people who 
are active patrons of the library; to 
promote the use of the library in our 
community; to give volunteer as- 
sistance and working hours to the 
library.” Attendance at three fourths 
of the meetings is required. A mem- 
ber must be in good standing to vote 
at the annual election of officers in 
May. 

During the school year we meet 
once a month in the reading corner 
of the adult room as a special privi- 
lege. Summer meetings are biweekly. 
The librarian attends all meetings and 
makes a special effort to guide, not 
to rule. At each meeting, however, 
the librarian tells the group about 
some library activity: a convention 








Contributed by MRS. YOLANDA FEDERICI, Section Editor, 
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or conference attended; how a book 
is ordered, how it is processed, etc. 
When the business session of the 
meeting is finished, two members who 
have read the same book give a book 
discussion. This has more appeal 
than a book review, which seems too 
much like a class assignment. The 
librarian suggests titles, but the actual 
selection is made by the readers. For 
example, two of our seventh grade 
tennis enthusiasts discussed Walden’s 
Queen of the Courts. These same two 
girls, now in high school, recently 
discussed Du Maurier’s Rebecca. 
Here is a sampling of the wide range 
of books discussed: Black Stallion 
titles, Borrowed Angel, Life with 
Father, Masterful Monk, More Than 
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House, Penrod, Red Shoes for Nancy, 
and Witch of Blackbird Pond. 

Their monthly paper, The Page, 
is completely edited and published 
by the members. It contains interest- 
ing bits of library news, brief reviews 
of three new books, short biographical 
sketches of new members, personal 
news, and vacation experiences. 

One of the most valuable results of 
our Junior Friends group is that the 
members are now so familiar with the 
library that it has become a necessary 
part of their lives. The potentialities 
of recruitment are also not to be 
overlooked. One of our charter mem- 
bers is now on our payroll as a page, 
and we have two members who have 
decided to make librarianship their 








Glamor, Mystery of Thunderbolt career. 


Newbery and Caldecott Awards—1961 


The John Newbery Medal, given annually since 1922 for the “most dis- 
tinguished contribution to American Literature for children” goes to Scott 
O’Dell for Island of the Blue Dolphins, published by the Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. Although this is Mr. O’Dell’s first book for children, he 
has written three adult books, including Country of the Sun. His children’s 
book is a deeply moving story of a girl’s constant struggle for survival alone 
on an island. Runners up for the Newbery Medal are: America Moves For- 
ward by Gerald Johnson (Morrow); Old Ramon by Jack Schaefer (Hough- 
ton); and Cricket in Times Square by George Selden (Farrar). 

The Randolph Caldecott Medal, awarded since 1938 to the artist of the 
year’s “most distinguished American picture book,” was won by Nicolas 
Sidjakov for his distinguished illustrations for Baboushka and the Three 
Kings, published by Parnassus Press, Berkeley. Mr. Sidjakov has done 
award-winning work in the field of advertising. His book is an old Russian 
Christmas folk tale, designed in a rare antique type face with simple line 
drawings with strong colors in the Russian style. Runner up for the Caldecott 
Award was Inch by Inch by Leo Lionni (Ivan Obolensky). 














Echoes from the Educational 
Scene 


MRS. YOLANDA FEDERICI 


Supervisor, Work with Children 
South Side District, Chicago Public Library 


7 CONFERENCE proceedings of 
the International Reading As- 
sociation for 1960 have been pub- 
lished as New Frontiers in Reading, 
edited by J. Allen Figurel. The 
articles summarize the recent prac- 
tices in the teaching of reading from 
the primary grades through college. 
For the children’s librarian, the book 
provides a survey of children’s read- 
ing interests, which affect in the long 
run the selection of children’s books 
for public libraries. 

Dr. William S. Gray, reviewing the 
“Expanding Frontiers in the Teaching 
of Reading,” said: 

Even a casual survey of the current 
scene shows that today’s children and 
youth are growing up in a world that 
differs radically from that of the past. 
Contributing factors include the emer- 
gence of a world culture that must 
be understood and participated in 
intelligently; the explosive expansion 
of knowledge which must be understood 
and applied to constructive ends; not- 
able technological developments which 
are changing the ways of man and 
patterns of living everywhere; the de- 
velopment of national ideologies and 
policies which call for vigorous effort if 
we are to exercise constructive leader- 
ship in all major fields of endeavor, and 
to preserve and improve the democratic 


pattern of life which as a nation we 
cherish.’ 


On “Storytelling and Creative 
Dramatics,” Muriel Crosby said: 


Each demands a reconstruction of ex- 
perience unique for each child. Each 
requires the interpretation of experience 
each child has had. Each creates a 
situation in which language is used to 
convey ideas, information, and feelings. 
. . . Each of these important processes 
in storytelling and creative dramatics 
is part and parcel of an effective read- 
ing program.” 


Dr. Nancy Larrick, exploring the 
term “recreational reading,” said: 


We must conclude that reading is 
reading whether it be vocational or 
avocational. As adults who guide chil- 
dren’s reading, our object must be to 
unite these two as our “two eyes make 
one in sight.’” 


In Part Five of New Frontiers in 
Reading, three distinguished authors 
and artists of children’s books—Edgar 
and Ingri d’Aulaire, and Eleanor 
Estes—described their enjoyment in 


'J. Allen Figurel (ed.), New Frontiers in Read- 
ing, Conference Proceedings of the International 
Reading Association for 1960 (New York: Scholas- 
tic Magazine, 1960), p. 19. 

*Jbid., p. 127. 

"Ibid., p. 153. 
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working with children. Librarians 
will find the popular books of these 
authors more meaningful after they 
have read these articles. 

In the January, 1961, issue of 
Reading Teacher, Dolores Durkin has 
an article on “Children Who Read 
Before Grade One,” in which she 
explores the steadily growing pos- 
sibility of teaching reading to certain 
children before the first grade. She 
states: 

Actually, if time were taken to scruti- 
nize the kind of world in which children 
are growing up today, neither of the 
above observations would be _ unex- 
pected. The child’s world is filled with 
word stimuli in the form of highway 
signs and posters, labels on packaged 
and canned goods, abundant supplies of 
books, TV advertisements, magazines, 
and newspapers. Children find them- 
selves literally surrounded by words 
and, what is more important, by words 
that have real meaning and interest for 
them.° 

In the same issue of Reading 
Teacher, Dr. Leland B. Jacobs wrote 


‘*Ibid., pp. 165-173. 

5Dolores Durkin, “Children Who Read Before 
Grade One,”’ Reading Teacher, January, 1961, p. 
163. 
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on “Historical Fiction for Children,” 
in which he defined two types and 
gave criteria for their evaluation.® 

If you, as a children’s librarian, are 
baffled by a request from a fourth 
grade child for a book on alcoholic 
drinks or narcotics, you will be in- 
terested to know that the School Code 
of Illinois, Article 27, Section 10, 
requires that: 


The nature of alcoholic drinks and 
other narcotics and their effects on the 
human system shall be taught in con- 
nection with the various divisions of 
physiology and hygiene, as thoroughly 
as are other branches, in all schools 
under State control or supported wholly 
or in part by public money, and also 
in all schools connected with reforma- 
tory institutions. All pupils in such 
schools below the second year of the 
high school and above the third year of 
the elementary school work or in 
corresponding classes of ungraded 
schools shall be taught and shall study 
this subject every year from suitable 
textbooks in their hands. . .” 


*Jacobs, Leland, ‘Historical Fiction for Chil- 
dren,” Reading Teacher, January, 1961, pp. 191- 
194. 


‘Kenneth H. Lemmer, “Statutes Affecting Cur- 
riculum Growth,” Illinois Educational Press Bulle- 
tin, October, 1960, p. 9. 


Adult Books for Young People 


HE Young Adult Services Division of the American Library Association 
has issued its annual compilation of “Interesting Adult Books of 1960 
for Young People,” titles of which are listed below: 


Adamson, Joy. Born Free, A Lioness of Two Worlds. Pantheon. 
Elsa, an orphan lion cub, is reared by the Adamsons and, after learning the ways of 
her own kind, returns to the African bush. 
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Cousins, Norman. Dr. Schweitzer of Lambarene. Harper. 
A personal glimpse of the great medical missionary, his work in Africa, and his views 
on the most urgent problems of today. 


Lord, Walter. The Good Years: From 1900 to the First World War. 
Harper. 


The most explosive and significant events in the United States are colorfully por- 
trayed in this reappraisal of the “Good Years.” 


Catton, Bruce. Grant Moves South. Little. 
Grant’s development as a man and leader is brilliantly shown in this reconstruction 
of his Mississippi campaign. 

Caulfield, Genevieve. The Kingdom Within. Harper 


Though blind herself since infancy, this brave American woman determined to set up 
a school for the blind in the Orient. 


Rayner, Denys. The Long Haul. McGraw. 
The terror of the stormy North Atlantic of 1943 is brought to life in the story of a 
British destroyer captain faced with towing a crippled tanker off enemy aircraft and 
submarines. 


Bosworth, Allan. The Lovely World of Richi-san. Harper. 
Just after World War II, a retired navy officer, stationed in Tokyo, learns through 
Richi-san and her family that Japan and its people have great beauty and sensitivity. 


Simons, David and Schnanche, Don. Man High. Doubleday. 


The thrilling account of Simons’ record breaking ascent to the altitude of 102,000 
feet in a balloo-borne gondola to study the effects of space on a human being. 


Holt, Victoria. Mistress of Mellyn. Doubleday. 


At a gloomy manor house in Cornwall, governess Martha Leigh gradually unravels the 
mystery surrounding the death of the master of Mellyn’s first wife. 


Dooley, Thomas. The Night They Burned the Mountain. Farrar. 
Dr. Dooley’s return to a village in Laos to found a hospital, wage war against disease, 
filth, ignorance, and poverty, and fight his personal battle against cancer. 


MacLean, Alistair. Night Without End. Doubleday. 
An airline crash on the Greenland ice cap and the problems of Arctic survival become 
secondary when scientist Peter Mason discovers there are two ruthless killers—identity 
unknown—among the passengers. 


Magnuson, Paul. Ring the Night Bell; The Autobiography of a Surgeon. 
Little. 
Fast paced autobiography of a midwestern doctor—his experiences in medical school, 
problems of internship, courtship of Alice, hard, trying days as a stockyard doctor, 
and achievements as a leader and authority in the field of surgery and rehabilitation. 


Taylor, David. Storm the Last Rampart. Lippincott. 
Intrigue and hazardous adventures surround Bennet Paige, Captain in the Continental 


Army and spy behind the British lines in the final desperate days of the Revolutionary 
War. 


Lee, Harper. To Kill a Mockingbird. Lippincott. 
A realistic picture of adult life in a small Alabama town, as seen through the eyes of 
an eight-year-old girl whose lawyer-father defies race prejudice. 
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Salisbury, Harrison. To Moscow—And Beyond. Harper. 
A New York Times correspondent vividly describes the changes that have occurred in 
Khrushchev’s Russia. 

Norway, Nevil Shute. Trustee from the Toolroom. Morrow. 

Adventure awaits Keith Stewart, a shy, middle-aged Englishman, when he sets out, 
without money, to recover his niece’s inheritance lost in a South Sea shipwreck. 
Rowan, Carl and Robinson, John. Wait Till Next Year: The Life Story of 

Jackie Robinson. Random. ; 
An intimate account which presents with earnestness and warmth the baseball 


player’s poverty-stricken early life, his spectacular advancement in sports, and his long 
struggle to obtain equal rights for his race. 


Packard, Vance. The Waste Makers. McKay. 
The wastefulness that is being promoted today, together with the effects of all-out 
commercialization on the American people, provides the central theme of this thought- 
provoking book. 

Household, Geoffrey. Watcher in the Shadows, a Novel. Little. 
Stalked by an unknown murderer, former British agent Charles Dennim plays a grim 
game of cat and mouse through the English countryside. 

Cadell, Elizabeth. The Yellow Brick Road. Morrow. 


A handsome young man seen leading a goat in the middle of London starts Jody along 
the way to danger and romance. 


When Children Write: 


The Wonderful Library is a very nice place. Well that is if you like 
to read and I’m sure you do. The Library is a place where you can go if 
you have troubles. When. you sit down to read a book in the Library you 
already feel better. You start to read and you just feel relaxed. 

It is so quiet as you read and you may become a part of the story. When 
the persons in this story cry you may cry too and when they are happy you 
may be happy just like these persons. This is unexplainable. You just 
can’t explain it. This is the wonderful thing about a library. 


Written by a grade school boy following a visit made with his class to the Batavia 
Public Library in October, 1960. Mrs. Miriam H. Johnson is Librarian of the Batavia 
Public Library. 
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Have You Seen... 2? 


Science Book List for Children. Hilary J. Deason, com. Published by the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science and the National 
Science Foundation, Washington, D. C. $1.00. 


“New Educational Trends and Media—Their Impact on School Libraries,” 
ALA Bulletin, February, 1961, pp. 117-152. Eight articles by various 
librarians. The impact of these articles carries over to children’s libraries. 


“Books Recommended for 1960,” Bulletin of the Center for Children’s Books, 
December, 1960, pp. 70-72. An annual list. 


Wo-He-Lo: The Story of the Camp Fire Girls. Published by Holt and by 
the Camp Fire Girls Supply Division, 450 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York 11, New York. The year 1961 is the Golden Jubilee Celebration 
year for the Camp Fire Girls. 


Stories To Tell To Children. 7th ed. Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, 4400 
Forbes St., Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. $2.00. 


“Studies of Children’s Interest—A Brief Summary III,” Elementary English, 
January, pp. 33-36. By Paul Witty. 


“Televiewing by Children and Youth,” Elementary English, February, pp. 
103-113. By Paul Witty. 


How To Use a Bulletin Board and How To Use Group Discussion. Two 
pamphlets available from the National Council for Social Studies, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., 6. Twenty-five cents each. 


World History Book List for High Schools. Also published by the National 
Council for Social Studies. $1.25. 


Your Reading, A List for the Junior High Schools. Rev. ed. Available from 
the National Council of Teachers of English, 704 So. 6th St., Champaign, 
Illinois. Seventy-five cents. 


Readers’ Choice. A new catalog of paperback titles of children’s and young 
people’s books for grades 4-12. Free upon request from Scholastic Book 
Service, 33 West 43rd St., New York 36, New York. 


Winnie Ille Pu. Alexander Lenard, tr. A Latin translation of the children’s 
classic, Winnie the Pooh. Dutton. 


Handbook of Community Service Projects of the YMCA (Section 16). Sug- 
gests ways in which community volunteers can make library service more 
effective. Association Press, 291 Broadway, New York 7, New York. $6.50. 
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Continental Companies Library 


RICHARD W. LUCE 
Librarian, Continental Companies, Chicago 


HE Continental Companies is 

comprised of a family of insur- 
ance companies closely affiliated with 
one another under common owner- 
ship. Five member companies make 
up this so-called Continental-Na- 
tional Group—Continental Casualty 





Richard W. Luce, Librarian, Continental 


Companies Library, began his career as a 
page in the Joint Reterence Library oi 
Public Administration Service, Chicago. 
He is a graduate of the College and the 


Company, its wholly owned subsidi- 
ary Transportation Insurance Com- 
pany, Continental Assurance Com- 
pany, National Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford, and its wholly 
owned subsidiary Transcontinental 
Insurance Company. All types of 
insurance except marine are written 
by this group. The first three of these 
member companies have their general 
offices in the Continental Companies 
Building, located at 310 South Michi- 
gan Avenue in Chicago. The Contin- 
ental Companies Library provides 
library service for these three mem- 
bers of the group. 

The library is relatively new; it 
opened for business in March, 1959. 
It was the enviable job of the writer 
of this article to start almost “from 


Graduate Library School of the University 
of Chicago. After completing his studies at 
the university, he was for three and a half 
years assistant librarian at the Chicago 
office of J. Walter Thompson Company. 
Since March, 1959, he has been librarian 
for Continental Companies. He is a member 
of Special Libraries Association and Ameri- 
can Association of Law Libraries. 
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scratch”—almost because the library 
inherited immediately a law library 
of sizable proportions which had 
served the needs of the lawyers of the 
companies for many years. This law 
collection consists of the National 
Reporter System, the codes of the 
states and territories, and many addi- 
tional sets—for example, American 
Jurisprudence, American Law Re- 
ports, and Corpus Juris—of constant 
usefulness to attorneys of the com- 
panies. It is, however, essentially a 
quick reference law library. With the 
many fine legal collections in and 
around Chicago to draw on, no 
attempt has ever been made to 
acquire everything in the way of 
legal publications which lawyers of 
the companies might need only upon 
occasion if at all. 

Approximately a third of the 
library space is taken up by the law 
library; the remainder is given over 
to an ever-growing collection of 
books, 
pamphlet file material reflecting the 
informational needs of an insurance 


periodicals, services, and 


organization. And these needs range 
far beyond all phases of the insurance 
business. Materials are collected on 
such diverse subjects as humor, 
biography, letterwriting, economics, 
business, etiquette, personnel manage- 
ment, and public relations. The 
library includes medical books which 
supplement the collections in the 
medical departments of the com- 
panies. Finally, the library houses 
the textbooks used in conjunction 
with the various educational and 
training programs which the com- 
panies offer. 
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During the past two years the 
library staff has acquired and organ- 
ized a large percentage of the book 
collections which were previously 
scattered throughout the home office 
in various offices and departments. 
However, actual physical transfer to 
the library of all printed materials 
acquired by the companies has never 
been considered desirable. A great 
many of these materials are used 
constantly, or quite frequently, by 
individuals or a single department 
and seldom by anyone else in the 
company. These books, magazines, 
and services continue to be located 
where they are most needed and use- 
ful. The library has instituted, how- 
ever, an inventory system under 
which all new acquisitions of printed 
materials made within the companies 
are recorded by the library at the 
time of purchase. This record has 
enabled the library staff to locate at 
once needed materials located outside 
the library and has considerably 
broadened quick access on the part of 
company personnel to the wealth of 
informational resources purchased by 
the companies. The project has un- 
doubtedly been one of the most 
valuable undertaken by the library 
since its inception. 

At the time the library was being 
organized, there was some question 
as to what cataloging and classifica- 
tion scheme would be most suitable. 
Many highly specialized schemes 
developed for use in insurance or- 
ganization libraries existed and un- 
doubtedly could have been adapted 
with varying degrees of success to the 
organizational needs of the Continen- 
tal Companies’ collections of printed 
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materials. However, since the coliec- 
tion was large to begin with and could 
be expected to grow, and since the 
scope of the collection required not 
only depth of cataloging and classifi- 
cation for insurance but also breadth 
in order to include any possible sub- 
ject area which might be added at a 
future date, there was some doubt as 
to the adequacy of these special 
systems. Further, it seemed desirable 
to select a system which not only met. 
and could continue to meet, the neec's 
of the library, but also to select one 
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that involved a minimum amount of 
library staff time to adapt and use. 
These considerations finally led to 
the selection of a well-deveioped and 
regularly revised system—that of the 
Library of Congress. The library 
uses, therefore, the LC classification 
system, its list of subject headings, 
and its printed cards as extensively as 
possible. To date, the system has 
worked very well. 

The primary function of this 
library is to offer reference and re- 
search service to company personnel 





A view of the library’s stack area, which was designed to accommodate over 16,000 books. 
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located not only in the home office 
but also in any of the many branch 
offices scattered around the country. 
The library staff will take on any 
question, in any field of knowledge, 
where the answer might appear in 
print. Loan service is also an impor- 
tant library service. Employees may 
borrow any book in the library collec- 
tion. Again this applies to both home 
and branch office personnel. The 
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library publishes regularly an anno- 
tated list of recent acquistions which 
is posted on company bulletin boards 
and is distributed to department 
heads throughout the companies and 
branch managers around the country. 
The library is constantly striving to 
serve, in as creative a manner as 
possible, the informational needs of 
the people who make up Continental 
Companies. 


MANUAL OF INFORMATION FOR BIOLOGICAL LIBRARIES 


Librarians of medicine, dentistry, horticulture, agriculture, and biology—including 

zoology, genetics, physiology, endocrinology—will soon have access to a comprehensive 
Manual of Information for Biological Libraries for the first time. The work has been 
undertaken by Ardis Engle, of the Western Reserve University Biology Library, who is 
also the national chairman of the Biological Sciences Division of the Special Libraries 
Association. 
At the 1960 meeting of the Special Libraries Association in Cleveland it was decided 
that the division’s scattered sources of information should be collected into a manual of 
“where to find biological information” which would be available and helpful to all 
librarians. 

The book includes lists of abstract journals, bibliographies, associations, publishers, 
manuals and handbooks, statistics, public health reports, drug information, government 
officials and agencies, and biographical sources and addresses. Lists of addresses and in- 
formation about laboratories and biological stations, doctoral dissertations, drug discov- 
eries, audio-visual aids, nuclear and radiation information and diseases are also given. 

For more information write to Mrs. Ardis Engle, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land 6, Ohio. 
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SERVICES LIBRARIES—SCHOOLS—INDIVIDUALS 
MATERIALS The Illinois State Library supplements public library 

ART PRINTS collections. 

BOOKS . ‘ ‘ ‘ : 

DOCU MENTS In areas having library service, librarians may borrow for 
Federal their patrons books not available locally. Patrons wishing to 
State visit the State Library in order to receive direct service may do 

FILMS so by obtaining a “courtesy card” from their public librarian. 

Pi en Schools may borrow books: first, through the public library 

RBCORDENCS that serves their area; second, if no library serves the area, 

through the school librarian or a designated librarian appointed 
EXTENSION by the school superintendent. 
ADULT EDUCATION Individuals having no free library service may borrow 
EXPERIMENTAL directly from the State Library. 
COLLECTIONS 
INSTITUTIONS Materials may be borrowed without cost other than return 
LIBRARIES postage. 





Acquisition Policy 
of the Illinois State Library 


HE ACQUISITION POLICY of the 

Illinois State Library is directed, 
in general, by the acquiring of library 
materials—books as well as films, 
recordings, maps, and art prints— 
which are necessary to fulfill the pur- 
poses of the library as provided by 
law (Illinois Revised Statutes, 1959, 
Chap. 128, Sec. 12.5, p. 2033): 


(a) Maintain a library for State offi- 
cials and employees of the State, 
especially of information material per- 


This acquisitions policy was prepared by 
the staff of the Illinois State Library and 
approved by the Advisory Committee of the 
State Library. The policy will be reviewed 
and revised in January of each year. 
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taining to the phases of their work and 
to provide for them material for gen- 
eral reading and study. 


(b) Be a supplementary source for 
reading materials unavailable in the 
local libraries. 


(c) Assist local libraries in their plans 
of co-operation for better work and 
services in their communities and to 
loan them books and other materials 
in furtherance of this object. 


(d) Be ready to help local groups in 
developing a program by which library 
service can be arranged for in rural 
communities and rural schools now 
without such service. 


(e) Be a clearing house, in an advisory 
capacity, for questions and problems 
pertaining to the administration and 
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functioning of public and school li- 
braries in Illinois. 


RELATIONSHIP OF ILLINOIS STATE 
LIBRARY TO OTHER LIBRARIES 


Because of the specialized nature 
of their work, other departments of 
the state government have found it 
practical to have their own libraries. 
The State Library avoids duplicating 
materials which these libraries obtain. 
Any gifts or exchange items which 
the State Library receives are trans- 
ferred to these libraries if they pertain 
to their specialized collections. 

The Legislative Reference Bureau 
Library receives all copies of session 
laws and revised statutes sent to the 
State Library on exchange from other 
states. The library purchases some of 
the revised statutes of other states 
and lends them to the Legislative 
Reference Bureau Library. In ex- 
change for this material, the Legisla- 
tive Reference Bureau serves State 
Library patrons who have reference 
questions relating to legislative 
matters. 

The Supreme Court Library, simi- 
larly, is given all exchange copies of 
out-of-state court reports and publi- 
cations regarding legal activities. The 
State Library purchases materials on 
tax cases and lebor legislation because 
of the frequency of requests for this 
kind of information received from the 
Departments of Finance and Insur- 
ance. The Supreme Court Library 
duplicates some of the State Library’s 
holdings on tax information because 
of the heavy demand there. 

The Illinois State Historical Li- 
brary, adjacent to the Illinois State 
Library in the Centennial Building, 
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functions as the general historical 
agency of the state. The Illinois State 
Library buys some Illinois history 
and county histories because these 
materials are needed for extensive 
reference work, both in the main 
reference room and in the Archives 
reference room. It is also called upon 
to lend these materials since the 
Historical Library does not circulate 
materials unless it has duplicate 
copies. Collecting Illinois newspapers 
is the responsibility of the State His- 
torical Library. Microfilm copies of 
all newspapers are kept in the His- 
torical Library and are available for 
use by the State Library. The 
security copy of the microfilm is kept 
in the State Archives. Underground 
storage of the security copies is 
planned. 

The Public Health Department 
Library purchases materials on medi- 
cal and dental care, sanitation, and 
other phases of public health; these 
purchases are not duplicated by the 
State Library. The Departments of 
Public Welfare and Public Safety, 
although they do not have libraries 
as such, are assisted by the State 
Library in organizing their specialized 
book collections and in acquiring 
materials. 

The state hospitals and penal insti- 
tutions are aided by the State Library 
in both organizing and improving 
their libraries. Help is extended to 
them in the selection and handling of 
materials. The State Library has an 
Institutional Consultant, who works 
on the job with the librarians of these 
institutions. 

The [Illinois State Library co- 
operates with the libraries of the 
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state universities in Illinois by lend- 
ing and borrowing materials on inter- 
library loan. The State Library is the 
agency from which individuals in 
Illinois who do not have library 
service can borrow directly. The 
State Library depends on the state 
university libraries and other research 
libraries for rare and_ little-used 
research materials. In 1956, the State 
Library and the University of Illinois 
Library agreed to avoid duplication of 
materials and unnecessary overlap- 
ping of activities. This understanding 
existed as a verbal agreement before 
1956, but it was not expressed as an 
official written statement until then. 
The University of Illinois Library 
undertakes to provide only specialized 
research materials not available 
through the State Library. This 
agreement applies also to the other 
state university libraries in Illinois. 


TYPES OF MATERIALS 


FicTION. Modern fiction is pur- 
chased for the use of state employees, 
mail service, and collections loaned 
to small libraries in the state. Ephem- 
eral material is not purchased. At 
least one copy of each fiction title 
purchased is retained in the collec- 
tion. 


Nonriction. New books in fields of 
interest to potential readers (unless 
covered by other state supported 
libraries), replacements for with- 
drawn titles, and new editions of 
standard titles are ordered to build 
and maintain our holding in non- 
fiction. 


JuvENILEs. Books from preschool 
through senior high school levels are 
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purchased for direct loan and for 
collections to schools and _ public 
libraries, the collections ranging from 
small ones of ten books to large loans 
of several thousand books. Selected 
materials are also bought to serve as 
inspection copies in guiding teachers 
and librarians in their purchases. 


REFERENCE. Since the Reference 
Department is in charge of answering 
telephone and direct requests, as well 
as mail reference requests, the ma- 
terials purchased are new editions of 
current reference books, and reference 
books which contain information not 
already in the main collection. Highly 
specialized scientific and techno- 
logical books are not purchased be- 
cause these are available from state 
university libraries. 


PeziopicaALs. About 20 per cent of 
the periodicals currently received are 
acquired through membership in 
professional societies. The library 
purchases two copies of many peri- 
odicals to satisfy public demand. 
Since the library serves as a supple- 
mentary source to the public libraries 
of the state, many of which do not 
keep back files of periodicals, the 
periodical collection of the State 
Library contains long runs of many 
titles. Periodicals of permanent value 
are bound. Microfilm copies of peri- 
odicals are purchased when the peri- 
odical is not available in printed 
form, when the storage problem 
makes it practical for the library 
to have microfilm, or when the 
demand for older issues of periodicals 
puts a heavy strain on the use of the 
printed copy. The periodicals pur- 
chased cover primarily the fields of 
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advertising, art, agriculture, aviation, 
finance and economics, homemaking, 
literature, sports, publishing, sales- 
manship, and news magazines. Scien- 
tific and technological periodicals are 
not purchased, with the exception of 
popular ones. The selection is based 
on those periodicals listed in periodi- 
cal indexes, although others are 
selected when there are sufficient 
demand and interest to warrant their 
purchase. 


RECORDINGS. While numerous re- 
cordings are circulated as loans from 
the Recording Unit, many more are 
loaned to public libraries. The re- 
cordings selected are purchased to 
make suitable collections for loan to 
librarians who are planning perma- 
nent record collections. The major 
part of the record collection is musi- 
cal, representing classical and folk 
music. Popular music of a temporary 
nature is not purchased, although 
some recordings of musical shows are 
included. A part of the collection 
consists of recordings of poetry, plays, 
and other types of the spoken word. 


Fits. The library has a collection 
of 16 mm. sound films, both black 
and white and color, which describe 
the use, functions, and services of 
libraries. They complement library 
services in that they pertain to art, 
books and reading, public and school 
libraries, and the story hour. The 
Illinois State Library avoids duplicat- 
ing films that are a part of the 
collections of the University of 
Illinois, Southern Illinois University, 
the Illinois Departmental Informa- 
tion Service, the [Illinois State 
Museum, the Department of Con- 
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servation Film Loan Service, the 
Departments of Public Health and 
Public Welfare. The [Illinois State 
Library advises regional groups in the 
formation of regional film  co- 
operatives. 


Fi_mstrips. The collection of film- 
strips is maintained for general li- 
brary use, not school use. The film- 
strips acquired pertain to religion, art, 
United Nations, holidays, children’s 
stories, and library science. 


Art. Art prints are selected on the 
basis of the needs and interests of the 
patrons. The selection is wide, being 
a variety of prints by significant 
artists from early times to the present, 
covering the range from _ seasonal 
pictures and landscapes to still life 
and portraiture. Collections of art 
prints, which are sent to schools and 
public libraries on an experimental 
basis, assist teachers and librarians 
in selecting items for purchase for 
their own collections. 


Maps. The Illinois State Library 
is a depository for topographic maps 
issued by the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey; its holdings date from 
1897. Since 1946 the Illinois State 
Library has been a depository for 
maps from the Army Map Service. 
National Geographic maps are not 
cataloged but arranged in vertical 
files by area. Land records are a part 
of the State Archives collection. 


PROCEDURE 


REVIEWING MeEpiA. Book selection 
is the duty and privilege of every 
professional staff member. Any staff 
member may participate by sending 
his requests for new titles to the 
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Acquisitions Department. The book 
selection tools most regularly used 
are the Library Journal, Publishers’ 
Weekly, Saturday Review, New York 
Times Book Review Section, Chicago 
Tribune Book Review Section, The 
Booklist, and publishers’ catalogs. 
In addition to regular orders, the 
library receives every week a ship- 
ment of advance copies of nonfiction. 
A committee of three professional 
staff members reviews the new books 
and approves the titles which they 
believe should be added to the col- 
lection. The advance-copy plan is 
a means of keeping the book collec- 
tion current, along with constant 
effort on the part of the staff to 
replace withdrawn and _ worn-out 
books with new copies of newer titles 
on the same subject, and to watch for 
new books which will improve and 
broaden the collection. 


NUMBER OF CoplEs. The number 
of copies ordered of popular fiction 
and nonfiction titles is determined by 
the requests received in the mail, by 
patrons at the loan desk, and by the 
copies needed for collections sent to 
public libraries. There is no limit on 
the number of copies purchased, the 
demand being the criterion. 


STANDING OrRDERS. The _ Illinois 
State Library receives on standing 
order the publications of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, H. W. Wil- 
son Company, University of Illinois 
Press, Southern Illinois University 
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Press, University of Chicago Press, 
National Education Association, 
Brookings Institution, and others. It 
is a depository for United States Gov- 
ernment Publications, Illinois State 
Publications, and the publications of 
the Council of State Governments. 
Publications of other states are re- 
ceived on exchange. 


FIELDS OF INTEREST 


The library’s fields of interest are 
largely determined by its functions 
which are stipulated by law. The 
purchase of library materials in the 
fields of government and _ political 
science, including information on gov- 
ernmental administration, civil serv- 
ice, and finance administration, is 
necessary to provide for the service 
given by the Illinois State Library. 
The library acquires many books on 
the subject of administration and 
organization of school, public, and 
institutional libraries, and materials 
dealing with sociology and public 
welfare. 

The Illinois State Archives, which 
is a division of the Illinois State 
Library, is responsible for the preser- 
vation of legal and historical docu- 
ments and records of the administra- 
tive, legislative, and judicial branches 
of the state government. 

As a library established to supple- 
ment the collections of public 


libraries, the Illinois State Library 
must purchase some materials in 
almost every field of knowledge. 
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Selected List of Additions 


JOHN G. W. McCORD 
Chief of Technical Services 


The Ilhnois State Library serves as a supplementary source to public 
libraries and as a direct service library to state employees and to individuals 
without local library facilities. 

The State Library receives on standing order publications from a number 
of agencies and organizations, including the American Library Association, 
H. W. Wilson Company, University of Illinois Press, University of Chicago 
Press, Southern Illinois University Press, National Education Association, 
Brookings Institution, and many others. 

Listed below are recent nonfiction titles added to the collection. 


GENERAL WoRKS 


028 Davies, William Robertson 

D257 A voice from the attic Knopf, 1960 
051 Woodward, Helen (Rosen) 

W899 The lady persuaders Obolensky, 1960 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


137 Allport, Gordon Willard 
A441p Personality and social encounter; selected 
essays Beacon, 1960 
155.3 Summerfield, Jack D., ed. 
$955 The creative mind and method; exploring the 
nature of creativeness in American arts, Univ. of 
sciences and professions Texas Press, 1960 
RELIGION 
215 Barbour, Ian G. 
B239 Christianity and the scientist Association, 1960 
231.4 Lubac, Henri de 
L926 The discovery of God Kenedy, 1960 
232.92 Bishop, James Alonzo 
B622 The day Christ was born Harper, 1960 
260 Come, Arnold B. 


C732 Agents of reconciliation Westminster, 1960 
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261.63 
B162 


261.83 
Al4l 


282.08 
F818 


284.1 
$977 


294.32 
H413 


301.23 
R219 


301.34 
N421 


323.41 
J41 


325.3 
E13 


327 
B793 
327.73 
P451 


329.6 
B951 


331.833 
F689 


332.414 
H431 


333.7 
K41 


333.91 
H669 


338.8 
N345 


341.1 
A426 


Bainton, Roland Herbert 
Christian attitudes toward war and peace 


Abell, Aaron Ignatius 
American Catholicism and social action: a 
search for social justice, 1865-1950 


Francis, Dale 
Kneeling in the bean patch 


Swihart, Altman K. 
Luther and the Lutheran Church, 1483-1960 


Hayakawa, Sessue Kintaro 
Zen showed me the way... to peace, hap- 
piness, and tranquility 


SociAL SCIENCE 


Rapoport, Anatol 
Fights, games, and debates 


Nelson, Lowry 
The Minnesota community: country and town 
in transition 


Javits, Jacob Koppell 
Discrimination—U.S.A. 


Easton, Stewart Copinger 
The twilight of European 
political analysis 


colonialism, a 


Bozeman, Adda Bruemmer 
Politics and culture in international history 


Perla, Leo 
Can we end the cold war? 


Burdette, Franklin L., ed. 
Readings for Republicans 


Foote, Nelson N. 
Housing choices and housing constraints 


Hazlitt, Henry 
What you should know about inflation 


Kerr, Robert S. 
Land, wood, and water 


Hirshleifer, Jack 
Water supply: economics, technology, and policy 


Neale, A. D. 
The antitrust laws of the United States of 
America; a study of competition enforced by 
law 


Allen, Harry Cranbrook 
The Anglo-American predicament 
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Abingdon, 1960 


Doubleday, 1960 


Kenedy, 1960 


Philosophical, 1960 


Bobbs, 1960 


Univ. of 
Michigan Press, 1960 


Univ. of 
Minnesota Press, 1960 


Harcourt, 1960 


Holt, 1960 


Princeton 


Univ. Press, 1960 


Macmillan, 1960 


Oceana, 1960 


McGraw, 1960 


Van Nostrand, 1960 


Fleet, 1960 


Univ. of 
Chicago Press, 1960 


Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 1960 


St. Martin’s, 1960 


Be Bate ee oe 
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341.67 
B261 


341.7 
E37 


342.733 
D566 


342.739 
M989 
1960 


347.9 
M127 


352.004 
L477 


355 
L712de 


357 
L964 


383.4973 
D655 


392 
G334 


396 
D655 


398 
C861 


398.3 
W722 


370.973 
H893 


370.973 
W8936 


371.3358 
N277 


378.1 
$471 


Barnet, Richard J. 
Who wants disarmament? 


Elder, Robert Ellsworth 
The policy machine; the Department of State 
and American foreign policy 


Dietze, Gottfried 
The Federalist, 
free government 


a classic on federalism and 


Mussatti, James 
The Constitution of the United States: 
charter of liberties 


McCloskey, Robert Green 
The American Supreme Court 


our 


Lee, Eugene C. 
The politics of nonpartisanship; 
California city elections 


Liddell Hart, Basil Henry 
Deterrent or defense, 
West’s military position 


a study of 


a fresh look at the 


Lunt, James D. 
Charge to glory! 


Doherty, William C. 
Mailman, U.S.A. 


Gennep, Arnold van 
The rites of passage 


Dohen, Dorothy 
Women in wonderland 


Courlander, Harold 
The drum and the hoe; life and lore of the 
Haitian people 

Williams, Charles Alfred Speed 
Encyclopedia of Chinese symbolism and art 
motives 


EDUCATION 


Hughes, James Monroe 
Education in America 


Woodrow Wilson Foundation 
Education in the Nation’s service 


National Educational Television and Radio Center 
The impact of educational television 


Seminar on the Economics of Higher Education, 
Harvard University 1958-1959 
Higher education in the United States: the 
economic problems 
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Beacon, 1960 


Syracuse 
Univ. Press, 1960 


Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1960 


Van Nostrand, 1960 
Univ. of 


Chicago Press, 1960 


Univ. of 
California Press, 1960 


Praeger, 1960 
Harcourt, 1960 
McKay, 1960 

Univ. of 

Chicago Press, 1960 


Sheed, 1960 


Univ. of 
California Press, 1960 


Julian, 1960 


Row, 1960 


Praeger, 1960 


Univ. of 
Illinois Press, 1960 


Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1960 
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500 
A832 


506.9 
L753 


510.78 
$226 


$11 
B169 


535 
C712 


572 
L918s 


572.08 
D537 


572.97 
M479 


581.5 
L523 


591.5 
M659b 


598.1 
M575 


Vault A 
598.899 
G812 


612.63 
W619b 


613.2 
C712 


616.12 
D148 


621.381 
H894 


623.823 
PS564 


624.1 
B842 


NATURAL SCIENCE 


Asimov, Isaac 


The intelligent man’s guide to science. 2 vols. 


Lindveit, Earl Wayne 
Scientists in government 


Sangren, Ward Conrad 
Digital computers and nuclear reactor calcula- 
tions 


Bakst, Aaron 
Arithmetic for the modern age 


Collis, John Stewart 
The world of light 


Lowie, Robert Harry 
Selected papers in anthropology 


Diamond, Stanley, ed. 
Culture in history, essays in honor of Paul 
Radin 


Mead, Margaret, ed. 
The golden age of American anthropology 


Lehner, Ernst 
Folklore and symbolism of flowers, plants and 
trees 


Milne, Lorus Johnson 
The balance of nature 


Mertens, Robert 
The world of amphibians and reptiles 


Greenwalt, Crawford H. 
Hummingbirds 


APPLIED SCIENCE 


Whitney, Leon Fradley 
Birth control today 


Collins, Corinne 
Key to lasting slimness 


D’Alonzo, Constance Anthony 
Heart disease, blood pressure, and strokes 


Hughes, Robert James 
Introduction to electronics 


Phillips-Birt, Douglas Hextall Chedzey 
Famous speedboats of the world 


Bresler, Boris 
Design of steel structures 
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Basic Books, 1960 


Public 
Affairs, 1960 


Wiley, 1960 


Nostrand, 1960 


Horizon, 1960 


Univ. of 


California Press, 1960 


Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1960 


Braziller, 1960 


Tudor, 1960 


Knopf, 1960 


McGraw, 1960 


Doubleday, 1960 


Nelson, 1960 
Collins, 1960 

Gulf, 1960 
Doubleday, 1961 
1959 


St. Martins, 


Wiley, 1960 
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624.17 Andersen, Paul 
A544 | Introduction to structural mechanics 
629.133 Hubler, Richard Gibson 
H878 Big eight; a biography of an airplane 
629.28 Lauer, Alvhh Ray 
L372 The psychology of driving; factors of traffic 
enforcement 
629.4 Parry, Albert 
P264 Russia’s rockets and missiles 
629.45 Bell, Joseph N. 
B433 Seven into space; the story of the Mercury 
astronauts 
629.45 Caidin, Martin 
C133 The astronauts 
658.9 Stanford Research Institute. International In- 
$785 dustrial Development Center 
Managers for small industry, an international 
study 
659.1324 Maurello, S. Ralph 
M453 How to do pasteups and mechanicals 
660.28 Chemical engineering 
C538 Cost engineering in the process industries 
663.2 Layton, Thomas Arthur 
L429 Wines and castles of Spain 
684.8 Adams, Jeannette T. 
A214 Complete woodworking handbook 


FINE ARTS AND AMUSEMENTS 


701.1 Malraux, Andre 

M259 The metamorphosis of the gods 

708.051 Guggenheim, Marguerite 

G942 Confessions of an art addict 

709.033 Tapie, Victor Lucien 

T172 The age of grandeur; Baroque art and 
architecture 

709.38 Schoder, Raymond V. 

$363 Masterpieces of Greek art 

709.71 Hubbard, Robert H., ed. 

H876 An anthology of Canadian art 

709.73 Pierson, William Harvey 

P624 Arts of the United States, a pictorial survey 

711.4 Higbee, Edward Counselman 


H634 The squeeze; cities without space 


Ronald, 1960 


Duell, 1960 


Thomas, 1960 


Doubleday, 1960 


Popular 
Mechanics, 1960 


Dutton, 1960 


Free Press, 1960 


Tudor, 1960 


McGraw, 1960 


Taplinger, 1959 


Arco, i960 


Doubleday, 1960 


Macmillan, 1960 


Grove, 1960 


New York 
Graphic Society, 1960 


Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1960 


McGraw, 1960 


Morrow, 1960 
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722.7 
B673 


Vault B 
726.7 
C771 


741.5 
A222b 


741.5 
$254a 


741.5 
$683 


741.91 
R385b2 


741.943 
K63 


745.44 
T863 


751.42 
J76 


759.13 
P776r 


759.4 
S489 


Vault B 
759.5 
M339 


759.5 
089 


759.6 
P586di 


759.951 
C132 


769 
H353 


Vault B 
769.943 
B919 


780.9 
L271p 


784.497 
L8388 


784.71 
$582 


Boethius, Axel 


The golden house of Nero; some aspects of 


Roman architecture 


Cook, Olive 
English abbeys and priories 


Addams, Charles 


Black maria 


The Saturday evening post 
After hours 


Sokol, Erich 
American natives 


Benesch, Otto 
Rembrandt as a draughtsman; an essay 


Klee, Paul 


Paul Klee drawings. (Text by) Will Grohmann 


Trowell, Kathleen Margaret 
African design 


Jones, Barbara Mildred 
Water-color painting 

Robertson, Bryan 
Jackson Pollock 


Serullaz, Maurice 
The impressionist painters: French painting 


Marini, Marino 
Graphic work and paintings 


Ottino della Chiesa, Angela 


Botticelli and his contemporaries 


Diehl, Gaston 
Picasso 


Cahill, James 
Chinese painting 


Hassall, Joan 
The wood engravings of Joan Hassall 


Buchheim, Lothar Gunther 
The graphic art of German expressionism 


Lang, Paul Henry 
A pictorial history of music 


Lomax, Alan 


The folk songs of North America, in the 


English language 


Silber, Irwin, ed. 
Songs of the Civil War 





a 
A} 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Univ. of 
Michigan Press, 1960 


Viking, 1960 
Simon, 1960 

Dutton, 1960 | 
Harper, 1960 | 
Phaidon, 1960 

Abrams, 1960 

Praeger, 1960 

Van Nostrand, 1960 

Abrams, 1960 


Universe, 1960 


Abrams, 1960 
Crown, 1960 
Crown, 1960 
World, 1960 


Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1960 


Universe, 1960 
Norton, 1960 


Doubleday, 1960 


Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1960 
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791.43 Conant, Michael Univ. of 
C743 Antitrust in the motion picture industry California, 1960 
: 791.44 Settel, Irving 
S495 A pictorial history of radio Citadel, 1960 
796.32 Weyand, Alexander M. 
W546 The cavalcade of basketball Macmillan, 1960 
796.33 Conerly, Charlie 
C747 The forward pass Dutton, 1960 
Vault A Riger, Robert 
796.33 The pros; a documentary of professional 
R568 football in America Simon, 1960 
796.332 Allen, George Herbert 
A425 How to train the quarterback Prentice, 1960 
796.93 Bradley, David 
B811 Expert skiing Holt, 1960 
799.2 Burden, William Douglas 
B949 Look to the wilderness Little, 1960 
LITERATURE 
808.5 Surles, Lynn 
$961 The art of persuasive talking McGraw, 1960 
808.83 The Magazine of fantasy and science fiction 
M189d A decade of Fantasy and science fiction Doubleday, 1960 
808.85 Prochnow, Herbert Victor, comp. 
P963 The complete toastmaster, a new treasury fer 
speakers Prentice, 1960 
808.87 Faulhaber, Jack 
F262 Just for laughs Doubleday, 1960 
811 Beach, Joseph Warren 
B3650 Obsessive images; symbolism in poetry of the Univ. of 
1930’s and 1940’s Minnesota Press, 1960 
811 McGinley, Phyllis 
M145t Times three; selected verse from three decades, 
with seventy new poems Viking, 1960 
812 Kopit, Arthur L. 
K83 Oh Dad, poor Dad, Mamma’s hung you in the 
closet and I’m feelin’ so sad, a play Hill, 1960 
812 Levitt, Saul 
L666 The Andersonville trial, a play Random, 1960 
812 Shaw, George Bernard 
$534k Dear liar; a comedy of letters adapted by 
Jerome Kilty from the correspondence of 
Bernard Shaw and Mrs. Patrick Campbell Dodd, 1960 
813.08 Western Writers of America 


W527s Spurs West Doubleday, 1960 
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817 Kirgo, George 
K583 How to write ten different best sellers now— 

in your spare time... Simon, 1960 
818 Van Doren, Dorothy (Graffe) 
V246m Men, women, and cats Appleton, 1960 
818.52 Coates, Robert Myron 
C652 The view from here Harcourt, 1960 
821.08 Ciardi, John 
C566 How does a poem mean? Houghton, 1960 
828 Collier, Richard 
C699 A house called memory Dutton, 1961 
882.08 Casson, Lionel, ed. 
C345 Masters of ancient comedy Macmillan, 1960 

TRAVEL 

910.45 Danielsson, Bengt 
D186 From raft to raft Doubleday, 1960 
910.45 Potter, John Stauffer 
P867 The treasure diver’s guide Doubleday, 1960 
Vault A 
910.9 Bettex, Albert W. 
B565 The discovery of the world Simon, 1960 
914 Clough, Shepard Bancroft Columbia 
C647 Basic values of Western civilization Univ. Press, 1960 
914.5 Bloeme, Sidney 
B652 View-hunting in Italy Dresser, 1960 
914.56 List, Herbert 
L773 Rome Hill, 1960 
914.95 Payne, Pierre Stephen Robert 
P346 The splendor of Greece Harper, 1960 
915.6 Cressey, George Babcock 
C922 Crossroads; land and life in Southwest Asia Lippincott, 1960 
915.692 Izzard, Ralph 
199 A walk in the mountains; a family’s trip 

through the High Lebanon McKay, 1960 
917.2 Verissimo, Erico 
V517 Mexico Orion, 1960 
917.3 Amory, Cleveland 
AS24W Who killed society? Harper, 1960 
917.3 Boorstin, Daniel Joseph 
B724 America and the image of Europe: reflections 

on American thought Meridian, 1960 
917.3 Larrabee, Eric 


L333 The self-conscious society Doubleday, 1960 
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917.3 
L722 


917.3 
M825 


917.3 
$634r 


917.59 
K78 


917.7 
H388L 


917.8 
B245 


917.9461 
C1270 


918 
B985 


921 
A752L 


921 
B16762 


921 
B554 


921 
B645s 


921 
C365 


921 
C671r 


921 
D2595 


921 
E714t 


921 
E865 


921 
F6986 


921 
G2946a 
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Life (Chicago) 
The national purpose 


Moosbrugger, Bernhard 
USA; a picture tour of America 


Sloane, Eric 
Return to Taos 


Kofoed, John Christian 
The Florida story 


Havighurst, Walter, ed. 
Land of the long horizons 


Bard, Floyd C. 
Horse wrangler; sixty years in the saddle in 
Wyoming and Montana 


Caen, Herbert Eugene 
Only in San Francisco 


Butler, George Paul 
South America 


BroGRAPHY 


Lengyel, Cornel Adam 
I, Benedict Arnold; the anatomy of treason 


Mogelver, Jacob 
Death to traitors; the story of General Lafay- 
ette Baker 


Nethercot, Arthur Hobert 
The first five lives of Annie Besant 


Symonds, John 
The lady with the magic eyes 


Catling, Patrick Skene 
Better than working 


Russell, Donald Bert 
The lives and legends of Buffalo Bill 


King, Willard Leroy 
Lincoln’s manager, David Davis 
Ernst, Morris Leopold 
Touch wood, a year’s diary 
Herambourg, Peter 
Saint John Eudes: a spiritual portrait 
Clancy, Louis B. 
The believer; the life story of Mrs. Henry Ford 


Geddes, Norman Bel 
Miracle in the evening 


Holt, 1960 


Universe, 1960 


Funk, 1960 


Doubleday, 1960 


Coward, 1960 


Univ. of 
Oklahoma Press, 1960 


Doubleday, 1960 


Van Nostrand, 1969 


Doubleday, 1960 


Doubleday, 1960 


Univ. of 
Chicago Press, 1969 


Yoseloff, 1960 


Macmillan, 1960 


Univ. of 
Oklahoma Press, 1950 


Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1960 


Atheneum, 1960 


Newman, 1960 


Coward, 1960 


Doubleday, 1960 
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921 
H2227 


921 
J783 


921 
K915s 


921 
L297 


921 
L736Lut 


921 
L736new 


921 
M119a3 


921 
N265 


921 
099 


921 
P1731 


921 
P3163 


921 
P448 


921 
$5613 


921 
T243hu 


921 
T2536 
921 
T4822 


921 
W9124 


922.147 
G89 


922.86 
E85 





Hamilton, William Thomas 
My sixty years on the plains, trapping, trading, 
and Indian fighting 


Jones, Robert Tyre 
Golf is my game 


Shaplen, Robert 
Kreuger, genius and swindler 


Callinicos, Constantine, musician 
The Mario Lanza story 


Luthin, Reinhard Henry 
The real Abraham Lincoln 


Newman, Ralph G. 
Lincoln for the ages 


McBride, Mary Margaret 
Out of the air 


St. John, Robert 
The boss; the story of Gamal Abdel Nasser 


Derum, James Patrick 
Apostle in a top hat; the life of Frederic 
Ozanam 


Ross, Ishbel 
Silhouette in diamonds, the life of Mrs. Potter 
Palmer 


Lewis, Arthur H. 
The worlds of Chippy Patterson 


Garraty, John Arthur 
Right-hand man; the life of George W. Perkins 


Williams, Ethel Carleton 
Bess of Hardwick 


Hughes, Henry Trevor 
The piety of Jeremy Taylor 


Carpenter, Margaret Haley 
Sara Teasdale, a biography 


Woodbury, David O. 
Elihu Thomson; beloved scientist, 1853-1937 


Woolf, Leonard Sidney 
Sowing; an autobiography of the years 1880 
to 1904 


Grunwald, Constantin de 
Saints of Russia 


Etten, Henry Van 
George Fox and the Quakers 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Univ. of 
Oklahoma Press, 1960 


Doubleday, 1960 


Knopf, 1960 


Coward, 1960 


Prentice, 1960 


Doubleday, 1960 


Doubleday, 1960 


McGraw, 1960 


Doubleday, 1960 


Harper, 1960 


Harcourt, 1960 


Harper, 1960 


Longmans, 1959 


Macmillan, 1960 


Schulte, 1960 


Boston Museum 
of Science, 1960 


Harcourt, 1960 


Macmillan, 1960 


Harper, 1959 
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937.06 
G762 


Vault A 
940 
A528 


940.5344 
W232 


940.542 
C752 
940.544 
M883 


940.5472 
N994 


940.5481 
K644 


941.96 
026 
942.073 
W339 


943.087 
P961 


943.42 
F894 


947.084 
C753 


951.05 
W784 


954.09 
P192 


959.4 
H918 


967 
$192 


971.04 
H273 


972.91 
W548 


973 
N432 


973 
‘W527 


HISTORY 


Grant, Michael 
The world of Rome 


Amsler, Jean 
The illustrated history of Europe 


Walter, Gerard 
Paris under the occupation 


Connell, Brian 
Return of the tiger 


Morrison, Wilbur H. 

Hellbirds; the story of the B-29’s in combat 
Nyiszli, Miklos 

Auschwitz; a doctor’s eyewitness account 


Klestadt, Albert 
The sea was kind 


O’Donoghue, John 
In Kerry long ago 


Watson, John Steven 
The reign of George III; 1760-1815 


Prittie, Hon. Terence Cornelius Farmer 
Germany divided; the legacy of the Nazi era 


Freymond, Jacques 
The Saar conflict, 1945-1955 


Conquest, Robert 
Common sense about Russia 


Wint, Guy 
Common sense about China 


Panikkar, Kavalam Madhava 
Common sense about India 


Human Relations Area Files, inc. 
Laos; its people, its society, its culture 


Sampson, Anthony 
Common sense about Africa 


Hardy, William George 
From sea unto sea 


Weyl, Nathaniel 
Red star over Cuba 


Nelson, William H. 
Fields of glory, an illustrated narrative of 
American land warfare 


The Westerners. Potomac Corral 
Geat western Indian fights 
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World, 1960 


Doubleday, 1960 


Orion, 1960 


Doubleday, 1961 


Duell, 1960 


Feil, 1960 


McKay, 1959 


Norton, 1960 


Clarendon, 1960 


Little, 1960 


Praeger, 1960 


Macmillan, 1960 


Macmillan, 1960 


Macmillan, 1960 


Hraf, 1960 


Macmillan, 1960 


Doubleday, 1960 


Devin, 1960 


Dutton, 1960 


Doubleday, 1960 
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973.07 
V282 


973.082 
M877 


973.7088 
B749 


973.713 
R744 


973.732 
D861 


973.736 
D745 


973.737 
W268 


973.741 
N158 


973.781 
Ji2 


973.8 
B645 


975.5 
M891 


978.7 
C542 


79 
F693 


979.494 
N134L 


Van Tassel, David Dirck 
Recording America’s past 


Morris, Richard Brandon 
Great Presidential decisions 


Botkin, Benjamin Albert, ed. 
A Civil War treasury of tales, legends and 
folklore 


Roland, Charles P. 
The Confederacy 


Dufour, Charles L. 
The night the war was lost 


Dowdey, Clifford 
Lee’s last campaign 


Ware, Eugene Fitch 
The Indian War of 1864 


Naisawald, L. Van Loan 
Grape and canister 


Jackson, Isaac 
“Some of the boys. . 


Blay, John S. 
After the Civil War; a pictorial profle of 
America from 1865 to 1900 


” 


Knight, Oliver 
Following the Indian wars; the story of the 
newspaper correspondents among the Indian 
campaigners 
Morton, Richard Lee 
Colonial Virginia. 2 vols. 


Chisholm, James 
South Pass, 1868; James Chisholm’s journal of 
the Wyoming gold rush 


Forbes, Jack D. 
Apache, Navaho, and Spaniard 


Nadeau, Remi A. 
Los Angeles: from mission to modern city 





ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Univ. of 
Chicago Press, 1960 


Lippincott, 1960 


Random, 1960 


Univ. of 
Chicago Press, 1960 


Doubleday, 1969 


Little, 1960 


St. Martin’s, 1969 


Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1960 


Southern Illinois 
Univ. Press, 1969 


Crowell, 1960 


Univ. of 
Oklahoma Press. 


Univ. of No. 
Carolina Press, 1960 


1960 


Univ. of 
Nebraska Press, 1960 


Univ. of 
Oklahoma Press, 1960 


Longmans, 1969 
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The Spoken Word 


DOROTHY BUNDY 
Acting Head, Recordings Unit 


The recordings listed below are 331/3rpm, single 12 inch discs, unless 
otherwise noted. Four titles, of which two may be albums of plays, may be 
borrowed at one time on two weeks loan. They may not be renewed. 

This list supplements “The Spoken Word,” 1957, and “Recordings of 
the Spoken Word and Natural Sounds,” 1959, copies of which are still 
available upon request. 


LP Barzun, J. 
130.1 The care and feeding of the mind. Spoken Arts 
B296 
LP Basic Russian through conversation. Wilmac 
491.7 
B311 
LP Baxter, F. 
808.1 The nature of poetry. 
B355 Presented by Frank G. Baxter. Spoken Arts 
LP Beckett, S. 
822 Waiting for Godot (complete). 
B396 Bert Lahr, E. G. Marshall, Kurt Kasznar, and 

supporting cast. Columbia 
LP Betjeman, J. 
821 The golden treasury of John Betjeman. 
B563 Selected poems read by the author. Spoken Arts 
LP Bible, O. T. 
222 The five books of Moses. 
B582 Accompanied by the Robert DeCormier 

Chorale; Charlton Heston, narrator. Vanguard 
LP Bible, O. T. Psalms 
223.2 The Book of Psalms; The book of Ecclesiastes. 
B582p3 Read in English and Hebrew by Abba Eban. Spoken Arts 
LP The big news of ’59; the voices and events that 
973.9 made history. 
B592 Walter Cronkite, narrator. Columbia 
LP Boswell, J. 
828.6 London Journal (selections). 


B747 Read by Anthony Quayle. Caedmon 
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LP 
821 
B967 


LP 
468.24 
C536 


LP 
875.1 
C568 


LP 
448 
C578sim 


LP 
438 
C578sim 


LP 
468 
C578sim 


LP 
817 
C625m 


LP 
629.1388 
C753 


LP 
851 
D192 


LP 
F 
D548t2 


LP 
973.921 
E36 


Burns, R. 
The poetry of Robert Burns and Scottish border 
ballads. 
Read by Frederick Worlock and C.R.M. Brookes. 


Children of the Americas Spanish series. 

Combination of textbook and recording to 
supplement classroom teaching. 6 vols. 

Dr. Anibal Vargas-Baron, narrator. 


Cicero 
Cicero: commentary and readings. 
Read in Latin and English by Moses Hadas. 


Circling the globe with speech. French. 
(Simplified). 

Material for use of students in second or third 
semester of language study. 


Circling the globe with speech. German. 
(Simplified). 

Material for use of students in second or third 
semester of language study. 


Circling the globe with speech. Spanish. 
(Simplified). 

Material for use of students in second or third 
semester of language study. 


[Clemens, S.] 
Mark Twain tonight. 
Presented by Hal Holbrook as Mark Twain. 


The conquest of space. 
A conversation between Wernher Von Braun 
and Willy Ley. 


Dante 
The inferno; the immortal drama of a journey 
through hell, cantos I-VIII. 
Read by John Ciardi. 


Dickens, C. 

Dickens duets; selections from David Copper- 
field, Oliver Twist, Martin Chuzzlewit, Great 
Expectations, the Pickwick Papers. 

Presented by Frank Pettingell. 


Dickens, C. 
A tale of two cities (adaptation). 
Ronald Coleman and supporting cast; Wells, 
director. 
Reverse: Hilton, Lost horizon. 


Eisenhower, D. 

Inauguration address, January 20, 1953. 

Reverse: Inauguration address, January 20, 1957; 
and actual voices of Cleveland, Coolidge, T. 
Roosevelt, Wilson in historical speeches. 





ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Caedmon 


Harr-Wagner 


Folkways 


Wilmac 


Wilmac 


Wilmac 


Columbia 


Vox 


Folkways 


Spoken Arts 


Decca 


Spoken Word 
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LP 
478.6 
E78 


LP 
842.08 
G618 


LP 
841.08 
G618 


LP 
831.08 
G618 


LP 
221 
H175 


LP 
812 
H326 


Essentials of Latin. 

An introductory course using selections from 
Latin literature. 

Narrated by John F. Richards. 


The golden treasury of French drama. 
Read by Jean-Louis Barrault and Madeleine 
Renaud. In French. 


The golden treasury of French verse. 
Read by Jean Vilar. In French. 


The golden treasury of German verse. 
Read by Henry Schnitzler. In German. 


Hall, D. 
And God said; stories from the Bible in word 
and song. 
Dana Andrews, narrator; Frank Raye singers; 
James Peterson, conductor. 


Hart, M. 
My initial glimpse of Broadway. 
Presented and read by Moss Hart. 
Reverse: The man who came to dinner 
(excerpts), Lady in the dark (excerpts). 


Hawthorne, N. 
The minister’s black veil; Young Goodman 
Brown. 
Read by Basil Rathbone. 


Hutchins, R. 
The promise of education. 
Presented by Robert M. Hutchins. 


Irish fairy tales. 
Read by Siobhan McKenna. 


Joyce, J. 
Finnegan’s wake (excerpts). 
Read by Siobhan McKenna and Cyril Cusack. 


Joyce, J. 
A portrait of the artist as a young man. 
Read by Cyril Cusack. 


Joyce, J. 
Ulysses (excerpts). 
Read by Siobhan McKenna and E. G. Marshall. 


Kusch, P. 
The world of science. 
Presented by Dr. P. Kusch. 
Reverse: The nature and structure of matter. 


Folkways 


Spoken Arts 


Spoken Arts 


Spoken Arts 


Epic 


Spoken Arts 


Caedmon 


Spoken Arts 


Spoken Arts 


Caedmon 


Caedmon 


Caedmon 


Spoken Arts 
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La Fontaine, Jean de 
Fables of La Fontaine; collection of twenty- 
five well-known fables read by members ot 
Comedie Francaise. Vol. 1. In French. Period 


Listen and learn Japanese. 
A complete course in the Japanese language 
to provide the student with the most essen- 
tial words and sentences. Complete with text. Dover 


Listen and learn Russian. 
A complete course in the Russian language to 
provide the student with the most essential 


words and sentences. Complete with text. Dover 
Lowell, R. 
Poetry. 
Robert Lowell reads his own works. Carillon 
Masefield, J. 
The story of Ossian. 
Read by John Masefield. Spoken Arts 


The Mayflower compact; a professional reading. 
Documents of America series. 
Reverse: Washington, Farwell address (exerpts). Enrichment 


Mead, M. 
An interview with Dr. Margaret Mead on 
social anthropology. Folkways 
Miller, A. 
Death of a salesman (complete). 
Thomas Mitchell and supporting cast. Decca 
Monroe, J. 
The Monroe doctrine (excerpts). Documents { 


of America series. 
Reverse: Roosevelt, F., Four freedoms speech 
(excerpts). Enrichment 
O’Doherty, B. 
Invitation to art. 
Presented by Brian O’Doherty. Spoken Arts 
Parker, D. 
Horsie. 
Read by Dorothy Parker. 
Reverse: Poems. Spoken Arts 
Pasternak, B. 
Poems from [the novel] Doctor Zhivago. 
Read in the original by Tatiana Pobers. Spoken Arts 


The Patriot plan. 
A book and record project re-creating the 
growth of civil and human rights in 
Colonial America. 
Wallace House and Kenneth Buckridge, nar- 
rators. Folkways 
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LP 
888.4 
P718 


LP 
821.08 
P745 
LP 

824 
P949 
LP 
973.917 
R781 


LP 
811 
$213s2 


LP 
414 
S274 


LP 
822.33 
SSag 


LP 
822.33 
S5as 


LP 
822.33 
S5c 


LP 
822.33 
SShg3 


LP 
8322.33 
$5j2 
LP 


822.33 
SSk 


LP 
822.33 
S5m2 


LP 
822.33 
S5mea 


Plato 
The death of Socrates. 
Read in Greek and English by Moses Hadas. 


Poet’s gold. 
Raymond Massey, Helen Hayes, Thomas Mit- 
chell, narrators. 2 vols. 


Priestley, J. B. 
Delight: J. B. Priestley reading from his 
essays. 


Roosevelt, F. 

Inauguration address, January 20, 1941; Jan- 
uary 20, 1945. From original sound record- 
ings. 

Reverse: Truman, H., Inauguration address, 
January 20, 1949. 


Sandburg, C. 
Sandburg reads Sandburg. 


Say it right. 

Guide to correct pronunciation of ‘musical 
names, titles, and terms. 

Preparation and narration by Edward S. Dumit. 


Shakespeare 
Ages of man (based on George Rylands’ 
Shakespeare anthology). 2 vols. 
Presented by John Gielgud. 


Shakespeare 
As you like it (complete). 
Marlowe Society of the University of Cam- 
bridge. George Rylands, director. 


Shakespeare 
Coriolanus (complete). 
Marlowe Society. 


Shakespeare 
Hamlet (complete) 
John Gielgud, Old Vic Company 


Shakespeare 
Julius Caesar (complete). 
Marlowe Society. 


Shakespeare 
King John (complete). 
Marlowe Society. 


Shakespeare 
Macbeth (complete). 
Marlowe Society. 


Shakespeare 
Measure for measure (complete). 
Marlowe Society. 


Folkways 


Victor 


Spoken Arts 


Spoken Word 


Decca 


Grayhill 


Columbia 


London 


London 


Victor 


London 


London 


London 


London 
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LP 
822.33 
S5mh3 


LP 
822.33 
$502 


LP 
822.33 
S5rs 


LP 
822.33 
$5r3 


LP 
822.33 
S5s2 


LP 
822.33 
S5Str 


LP 
822.33 
S5two 


LP 
921 
$534 


LP 
901 
S634 


LP 
808.52 
$741 


LP 
822 
$993r 


LP 
523.11 
T274 


LP 
821 
T455h 


Shakespeare 
The merchant of Venice (complete). 
Marlowe Society. 


Shakespeare 
Othello (complete). 
Marlowe Society. 


Shakespeare 
Richard II (complete). 
Marlowe Society. 


Shakespeare 
Romeo and Juliet (complete). 
Marlowe Society. 


Shakespeare 
Sonnets (complete). 
Read by the Marlowe Society. 


Shakespeare 
Troilus and Cressida (complete). 
Marlowe Society. 


Shakespeare 
The two gentlemen of Verona (complete). 
Marlowe Society. 
Side 6: A lover’s complaint. 


Shaw, G. B. 
The Shaw-Terry letters, a correspondence of 
George Bernard Shaw and Dame Ellen Terry. 
Read by Dame Peggy Ashcroft and Cyril 

Cusack. 


Slosson, P. 
The uses of history. 
Reverse: Our heritage of history. 


Speak well. 

A self-teaching guide for better speech. Exer- 
cises in the development of voice personality. 

Paul Mills, narrator. 


Synge, J. 
Riders to the sea. 
Hradio Eireann player’s production. 
Reverse: In the shadow of the glen. 


Teller, E. 
The size and nature of the universe. 
Read by Edward Teiler. 
Reverse: The theory of relativity. 


Thomas, D. 
Homage to Dylan Thomas. 
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London 


London 


London 


London 


London 


London 


London 


Caedmon 


Spoken Arts 


Columbia 


Spoken Arts 


Spoken Arts 


Westminster 
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LP 
808.5 
T459 


LP 
827 
U88 


LP 
822 
V246 


LP 
873.1 
V497 


LP 
873.1 
V497¢g 


LP 
791.4 
W449 


LP 
822 
Y5 


LP 
821 
¥Se 


LP 
821 
Y5y 


Thomas, N. 
Norman Thomas reminisces. 


Ustinov, P. 
The grand prix of Gibraltar. 


Van Druten, J. 
The art of playwriting. 
Presented by John Van Druten. 
Reverse: Reading from his plays. 
Virgil 
The Aeneid (in Latin and English). 
Commentary and narrative by Moses Hadas. 
Virgil 
The Georgics of Virgil. 
Translated and read by Cecil Day Lewis. 


Welles, O. 
Invasion from Mars. 
(Orson Welles broadcast). 


Yeats, W. 


The only jealousy of Emer, a poetic play for 


dancers. 


Yeats, W. 
Poems and memories. 
Presented by Lennox Robinson. 


Yeats, W. 
The poems of Yeats. 


Read by the author, Siobhan McKenna, and 


Michael MacLiammoir. 


TALKING Books 


Conrad, J. 
Two sea stories. 
Read by Noel Leslie. 


Maugham, W. 


Short stories by William Somerset Maugham. 


Read by John Brewster. 


Wells, H. G. 
The time machine. 
Read by Don Spark. 


Spoken Arts 


Riverside 


Spoken Arts 


Folkways 


Spoken Arts 


Audio 


Esoteric 


Spoken Arts 


Spoken Arts 


Libraphone 


Libraphone 


Libraphone 
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“Uncle Sam” Publishes... 


LILLIAN BRISCOE 


Head, U. S. Documents Division 


Illinois State Library is a depository for United States Government 
Listed below are additions to the collection that are available 


publications. 
for circulation. 


Price lists of United States Government Publications may 


be obtained free from the Superintendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


P.D. 

630 
US8laib 
no.- 


P.D. 
639 
US81hg 


no.- 


P.D. 
630 
U581Le 
no.- 


P.D. 
338.17 
US581mr 
no.- 


P.D. 
940.5412 
US5891 
wd-a 


U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. Agriculture information bulletin series. 


no 


no. 


no 


. 212. 
222. 
. 228. 
no. 231. 


Mint farming. 1960. 


Forestry industry opportunities in rural development. 


Principles of tobacco irrigation. 1960. 


Farm tractors: trends in type, size, age, and use. 1960. 


U.S. Department of Agriculture. Home and garden series. 


no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 


13. 
38. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 


Food for families with school children. Rev. 1958. 
Buying your home sewing machine. Rev. 1960. 


How to prevent and remove mildew; home methods. 


Home care of purchased frozen foods. 1960. 
Home freezing of poultry. 1960. 

Growing azaleas and rhododendrons. 1960. 
Nutritive value of foods. 1960. 


U.S. Department of Agriculture. Leaflet series. 


no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 


no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 


340. 
405. 
454. 
455. 


456. 
457. 
461. 
465. 


The periodical cicada; “the 17-year locust.” Rev. 1960. 
Aphids on tobacco; how to control them. Rev. 1960. 
Making household fabrics flame resistant. 1959. 


1960. 


1960. 


The pickleworm; how to control it on squash, cucumber, 


cantaloup, and other cucurbits. 1960. 

Cattle lice: how to control them. Rev. 1960. 
Scrapie of sheep. Rev. 1960. 

Bluetongue of sheep. 1960. 

Culling hens: a way to increase egg profits. 1960. 


U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. Marketing research report series. 


no. 429. 


Mothers’ opinions of fibers in children’s clothes. 1960. 


U.S. Dept. of the Army. United States Army in World War II. War de- 
partment series. 
The Army and economic mobilization, by Ralph E. Smith. 1959. 
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P.D. 
940.5412 
U5891 
wd-ar 


P.D. 
311.3973 
U582cd 


P.D. 

317.3 
US82a 
Col. times 
to 1957 


P.D. 
136.7 
US85bp 


no. 


P.D. 
623.88 
U589r 


P.D. 
370 
U58b 
1958 
no.— 


P.D. 
370 
US8b 
1960 
no.— 


P.D. 
370 
US83cir 
no.- 


P.D. 
370 
US8m 


no.- 
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U.S. Dept. of the Army. United States Army in World War II. War de- 
partment series. 
The Army and industrial manpower, by Byron Fairchild. 1959. 


U.S. Census Bureau. 
Congressional district atlas of the United States. April 1, 1960. 1960. 


U.S. Census Bureau. 
Historical statistics of the United States, colonial times to 1957; a 
statistical abstract supplement. 1960. 


U.S. Children’s Bureau. Bureau publication series. 

no. 238. Home play and play equipment for. young children. Rev. 
1960. 

no. 377. Administrative and staff training in institutions for juvenile 
delinquents; a report based on a workshop. 1959. 

no. 382. Children of working mothers. 1960. 

no. 384. Your children and their gangs. 1960. 

no. 385. Camps for delinquent boys; a guide to planning. 1960. 

no. 386. Food for groups of young children cared for during the day. 
1960. 


U.S. Coast Guard. 
Recreational boating guide. 1960. 


U.S. Office of Education. Bulletin 1958 series. 
no. 15. Know your capitol city. Reprinted 1960. 


U.S. Office of Education. Bulletin 1960 series. 
no. 5 Social studies in the elementary school program. 1960. 


U.S. Office of Education. Circular series. 
no. 509. Source materials for secondary school teachers of foreign 
languages. 1960. 


U.S. Office of Education. Miscellaneous series. 

no. 34. Facilities and equipment for science and mathematics: 
requirements and recommendations of State Departments of 
Education. 1960. 

no. 35. State Department of Education responsibilities for school 
libraries. 1960. 

no. 36. Approval and accreditation of the public schools; responsi- 
bilities and services of State Departments of Education, 1960. 
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P.D. 
370 
US8p 


no.- 


P.D. 
551.48 
US583p 


P.D. 
333.38 
U58s 


P.D. 
333.1 
U583ptt 


P.D. 
025.3 
US8ci 


P.D. 
923.173 
US8Ld 


P.D. 
940.5412 
US86h 


P.D. 
507 
US8b 


no.- 


P.D. 
359.34 
US86h 


P.D. 
331.2544 
US8 
OASI 
no.- 
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U.S. Office of Education. Pamphlet series. 
no. 123. The retarded child goes to school. 1960. 


U.S. Geology survey. 
A primer on water. 1960. 


U.S. Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
Suggested land subdivision regulations. Rev. 1960. 


U.S. Bureau of Land Management. 
Project twenty-twelve; a long range program for our public lands. 1960. 


U.S. Library of Congress. 
The cataloging-in-source experiment; a report to the Librarian of 
Congress by the Director of the processing Department. 1960. 


U.S. Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commission. 
Lincoln day by day: a chronology, 1809-1865. 1960. 


U.S. Marine Corps. 
History of the U.S. Marine Corps operations in World War II. v. 1. 
Pearl Harbor to Guadalcanal. 1958. 


U.S. National Museum. Bulletin series. 
no. 219. The national watercraft collection. 1960. 
no. 225. Herman Stieffel, soldier artist of the West. Paper 12, 1960; 
Paper 13, North Devon pottery and its export to America 
in the 17th century. 1960; Paper 15, Italian harpsichord- 
building in the 16th and 17th centuries. 1960. 


U.S. Navy Department. 

History of the Chaplains’ Corps, United States Navy. 6 volumes: v.1, 
1778-1939; v.2, 1939-1949; v.3, Biographical and service records, 
1778-1945; v.4, Same, 1946-1952; v.5, Same, 1953-1957; v.6, During 
the Korean War, 27 June 1950-27 June 1954. 1960. 


U.S. Bureau of Old-age and Survivors’ insurance. OAIS series. 
no 135. Social security handbook on old-age, survivors and disability 
insurance. 1960. 
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P.D. 
614 
U58m 
no.— 


P.D. 
614 
US8php 
no.- 


P.D. 
625.71 
U582¢g 


P.D. 
327.73 
US88am 


P.D. 
327.73 
US588eb 
no.- 


P.D. 
950 
U588 


no.— 


P.D. 

955 
U588nm 
no.— 


P.D. 
396 
U585w 
no.— 
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U.S. Public Health Service. Monograph series. 


no. 61. 


Population characteristics and participation in the polio- 
myelitis vaccination program. 1960. 


U.S. Public Health Service. Publication series. 


no. 14. 


no. 670. 
no. 724. 


no. 732. 
no. 740. 


no. 743. 
no. 747. 


Cancer services, facilities and programs in the United States, 
1960. 1960. 

Accident prevention; handbook for public health nurses. 
First things and last things; the story of birth and death 
certificates. 1960. 

Selected articles on nursing homes. 1960. 

Summary of NIH (National Institutes of Health) research 
programs in aging, 1959. 1960. 

Syphilis, modern diagnosis and management. 1960. 

Strike back at arthritis. 1960. 


U.S. Bureau of Public Roads. 
General location of national system of interstate highways, including 
all additional routes at urban areas designated in September 1955. 


1960. 


U.S. State Department. 
American foreign policy; current documents, 1956. (Continues Ameri- 
can foreign policy, 1950-55: basic documents). 


U.S. State Department. European and British Commonwealth series. 


no. 60. 


Communist economic policy in the less developed areas. 
1960. 


; 


U.S. State Department. Far Eastern series. 


no. 81. 
no. 82. 


no. 83. 


no. 101. 


Republic of China. 1959. 

Southeast Asia, area of challenge, 
background. 1959. 

Vietnam, fact sheet; mutual security in action. 1959. 

The record on Korean unification, 1943-1960; Narrative 
summary with principal documents. 1960. 


change, and progress; 


U.S. State Department. Near and Middle Eastern series. 


no. 41. 


The subcontinent of South Asia; Afghanistan, Ceylon, India, 
Nepal, Pakistan; background. 1959. 


U.S. Women’s Bureau. Bulletin series. 


no. 267. 
no. 269. 


no. 270 


no. 273. 
no. 275. 


State minimum-wage laws and orders. 1959. 

State minimum-wage law and order provisions 
working conditions, July 1, 1942, to April 1, 1959. 
Careers for women in the physical sciences. 1959. 
Part-time employment for women. 1960. 

Handbook on women workers, 1960. 1960. 


affecting 
1959. 
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Executive Board Meeting 
February 3, 1961 


HE EXECUTIVE BOARD of the II- 

linois Library Association met 
for a luncheon meeting at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel on Friday, Feb- 
ruary 3, 1961. The meeting was 
called to order by President Elizabeth 
O. Stone at 12:30 P.m. 


PRESENT 


Elizabeth O. Stone, President 

Miriam Peterson, Past President 

Phyllis Maggeroli, Vice-President and 
President Elect 

Leona Ringering, Treasurer 

William W. Bryan, Secretary 

Mrs. Lillian R. New, Chairman, 
Children’s Section 

Katherine Walker, Chairman, College 
and Research Libraries Section 

Mrs. Margaret Baird, Chairman, 
Public Libraries Section 

Leona Clark, Chairman, Resources 
and Technical Services Section 

Mrs. Dwight W. Ridgley, Chairman, 
Trustees’ Section 

Ray E. Erbes, President, Illinois As- 
sociation of School Librarians 

Harold Lancour, ALA Councilor 

Guests: 
de Lafayette Reid, Assistant State 

Librarian 


Helen Siniff, Chairman, Legislative 
Committee 

Mrs. Mildred Schultz, Executive 
Director, National Library Week 

Alex Ladenson, State Library Ad- 
visory Committee 

Mrs. Dorothy Salchenberger, Sec- 
retarial Assistant 


Miss Stone told of the automobile 
accident of Eleanor Blanchard, Chair- 
man of the Certification Committee, 
which made it impossible for her to 
attend. Other invited guests unable 
to attend were: Robert M. Lightfoot, 
Editorial Liaison to Illinois Libraries, 
and Ralph McCoy, Chairman, Pres- 
ervation of Illinois Newspapers Com- 
mittee. 


MINUTES OF OCTOBER 27 AND 29, 1960, 
MEETINGS 


Harold Lancour moved they be 
approved as written and distributed. 
Motion carried. 


COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


Copies of the committee appoint- 
ments were distributed. Miss Stone 
listed several memberships refused 
or not yet accepted and two additions. 








Contributed by ROBERT M. LIGHTFOOT, jR.. Editorial Liaison for 
ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
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On a motion by Harold Lancour, the 
appointments were approved. 


TREASURER’S REPORTS 


Copies of the Treasurer’s Report 
as of January 30, 1961, the MLA-ILA 
Conference Report, and the Proposed 
Budget for 1960-61 were distributed. 
Ray Erbes spoke of the need for funds 
by the IASL. Miriam Peterson spoke 
of the need to consider the entire 
financial situation. Mrs. Ridgley said 
the Trustees’ Section needed funds 
to send a representative to the ALA 
Conference. Miss Ringering  re- 
quested a study of program planning 
before the budget is drawn up. Alex 
Ladenson advocated an activities 
committee to consider the needs of 
the Association. Katherine Walker 
moved the appointment of a special 
activities committee by the president 
to report to the Executive Board at 
the May meeting. Motion carried. 
Leona Ringering suggested that the 
treasurer take office in January as a 
means of closing the books at a more 
opportune time than at the close of 
the conference. Harold MLancour 
moved the adoption of the budget as 
proposed. Motion carried. 


ELECTION OF VICE-PRESIDENT AND 
PRESIDENT ELECT 


Miss Stone spoke of the practice of 
electing a vice-president and presi- 
dent elect and then a year later 
electing a president. She said it was 
presumptuous of a vice-president to 
assume that she would become presi- 
dent until actually elected, which 
made it difficult to make committee 
appointments and do other prepara- 
tory work previous to taking office. 
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Miss Peterson stated that there was 
nothing in the constitution calling for 
a second election, and Mr. Reid sug- 
gested instructing the nominating 
committee not to have the presi- 
dential office on the ballot. It was 
ruled that no action was necessary. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE FOR NATIONAL 
LIBRARY WEEK 


Mrs. Schulz presented her report, 
stating the committee had held two 
meetings with a third to be held on 
February 3. Emphasis is being placed 
on citizens’ committees. County 
chairmen have been appointed, ma- 
terial has been sent to I/linois Librar- 
ies, a method for providing publicity 
materials for small libraries has been 
worked out, and letters have been 
written by the state chairman to 
every newspaper, radio, and television 
station. The committee has decided 
against a kick-off dinner this year. 
Efforts to obtain sign board publicity 
have failed. Miss Stone told of a 
letter from Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, 
Deputy Executive Director for ALA, 
stating how helpful Mrs. Schulz had 
been in handling the National Library 
Week workshop and her appreciation 
of this help. 


1961 CONFERENCE, LASALLE HOTEL, 
OCTOBER 26-28, 1961 


Miss Stone reported that Alex 
Skrzypek has been asked by Miss 
Maggeroli to continue as Exhibits 
Chairman. Mr. Skrzypek had said he 
could not accept because of the 
pressure of work. After discussion of 
other possible persons as chairman, 
it was agreed that Mr. Skrzypek be 
asked to serve for another year and 
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that a cochairman or assistant be 
appointed to work with him and 
replace him next year. The ex- 
hibitor’s fee was discussed. Harold 
Lancour moved that the exhibit fee 
be established at $50.00 per space. 
Motion carried. 


1962, 1963, 1964 ANNUAL 
CONFERENCES 


Miss Stone reported that the 1962 
conference would be in Springfield, 
the 1963 in Chicago, and the 1964 in 
Peoria. The 1964 dates are October 
22-24. Mr. Reid reported that the 
1962 dates would probably be set 
within a week. 


REPORT BY ALA COUNCILOR 


Mr. Lancour told of Miss Krettek’s 
legislative report from the Washing- 
ton Office to Council. There are 
several educational bills and the 
Library Services Act appropriation. 
He also reported that ALA Council 
had adopted at the Midwinter Meet- 
ing a civil rights clause for addition 
to the Library Bill of Rights. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE 
ON LEGISLATION 


Miss Siniff told of five bills being 
introduced into the state legislature, 
four of them concerned with district 
libraries and one dealing with tax 
rates of village, township, and district 
libraries. All are sponsored by the 
State Library Advisory Committee. 
Mr. Reid and Mr. Ladenson re- 


quested endorsement by the Execu- 
tive Board. Mr. Lancour moved that 
the Executive Board endorse the 
legislation as described. Motion car- 
ried. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
PRESERVATION OF ILLINOIS 
NEWSPAPERS 


It was reported that the appropria- 
tion has been placed in the budget 
for the State Historical Library since 
Representative Simon, who had spon- 
sored the bill at the previous session, 
had said that the request should not 
be repeated. 


APPOINTMENT OF THE STATE 
SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION 


Miss Stone requested consideration 
of the proposal that the office of 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction be appointed rather than 
elected. Mr. Lancour moved that the 
Executive Board endorse the proposal 
that there be an appointed State 
Board of Education and Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. Motion 
carried. 


REPORT ON CERTIFICATION 


Because of Miss Blanchard’s in- 
ability to attend the meeting, William 
Bryan read the report of the Certifi- 
cation Committee and its recommen- 
dation that the introduction of this 
legislation be deferred until the 1963 
session of the legislature. Miss 
Ringering moved the acceptance of 
the report and its recommendation 
of deferring introduction of the bill. 
Motion carried. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Miss Stone told of the letters of 
thanks she had received for the ILA 
gift of $1,000.00 to the ALA Head- 
quarters Building Fund. She also told 
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of a request to appoint college and 
school librarians to work with the 
ALA Washington Office on legislation 
affecting college and school libraries; 
the request was passed on to the 
College and Research Libraries Sec- 
tion and the Illinois Association of 
School Librarians. 


OTHER BUSINESS 


Miss Stone told of the question 
brought up at the October 29, 1960, 
meeting of the Executive Board about 
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the Intellectual Freedom Award. Do 
we need to be more specific in defin- 
ing it? Miss Stone, after studying it, 
thought it was sufficiently purposeful 
now. It was decided that the Re- 
visions Committee should write the 
information for the Organization 
Manual and give it to the Intellectual 
Freedom Committee for its reaction 
before submitting it to the Executive 
Board for approval. 

The meeting adjourned at 3:35 P.M. 

WILLIAM W. BrYAN, Secretary 


Report of the Nominating Committee 


The Nominating Committee of the Illinois Library Association is pleased 

to be able to announce that the following people have agreed to permit 
their names to be submitted to the membership for election to the offices 
indicated: 

Vice-President and President Elect 
Lester L. Stoffel, Oak Park Public Library 

: Secretary 
. Mrs. Ruth Kane, Edison Junior High School, Springfield 
. Treasurer 
$ Edward M. Heiliger, Chicago Undergraduate Division, 
3 University of Illinois Library 
S ALA Councilor 
f 
1 





Gertrude E. Gscheidle, Chicago Public Library 


In accordance with Section 2, Article V, of the ILA Constitution, the 
Committee takes this occasion to invite the submission of additional nominees 
for these offices (except for the office of president). Each name must be pro- 
posed in writing by at least five members, and the nominee must be willing 
‘to serve if elected. 


Lens) 


DoroTHY ENGEZ 
RoscoE F. SCHAUPP 
ANNE BENNER, Chairman 


— 
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Citation of Trustees 


Recommendations for the citation of an outstanding trustee by the Illinois 
Library Association at the 1961 annual conference should be mailed to the 
chairman of the Citations Committee, Mrs. A. W. Errett, 524 South Chestnut 
Street, Kewanee, Illinois, not later than July 1, 1961. 

The citation is limited to a trustee in active service during at least part 
of the calendar year preceding the meeting at which the award is to be 
made. The committee will give equal consideration to trustees of large and 
small libraries and will give weight to the candidate’s record of service to 
the local library and to his participation in state and national activities. 
The trustee’s accomplishments in promoting library welfare will be con- 
sidered rather than length of service. 

Those qualified to make nominations and the procedure to be followed 
are: 

a) Recommendations for the award may be submitted by a library board, individual 

library trustee, the Illinois State Library, the ILA, the Trustees’ Section of ILA, or by 

a civic organization. 


b) Recommendations must be accompanied by a full record of the candidate’s 
achievements, set forth on the form provided by ILA. (Write to the chairman for 
copy of form). 


c) Whenever possible, six copies of a recommendation should be submitted. so that 
each member of the jury will have a copy. 


d) Recommendations must reach the chairman of the Citations Committee on or 
before the first of July prior to the annual meeting of ILA. 


Members of the 1961 jury are: Chairman, Mrs. A. W. Errett, Kewanee 
Public Library Board; Mrs. Marguerite Louis, East St. Louis Public Library 
Board; Dean Madden, Decatur Public Library Board; Faith Armstrong, 
Librarian, Rockford Public Library; Mrs. Warren Morris, Galesburg Public 
Library; and Margaret Shaw, Chief of Extension, Peoria Public Library. 

















What’s News In Library Service 


Colleges and 
Universities ... 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, CHICAGO 
UNDERGRADUATE DIVISION, CHICAGO. 
Marie Rapp, circulation librarian, has 
been appointed vice-president of the 
Pan American Board (formerly the 
Pan American Board of Education) 
to fill a vacancy caused by a resigna- 
tion. The Pan American Board was 
created to help Latin American 
students to make the adjustment to 
living and studying in the United 
States. It is also active in affording 
hospitality to Latin American visitors 
to Chicago. It is now working to 
build up contacts with the various 
Latin American community groups 
in Chicago. 


NORTHERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY, CHICAGO. The library has 
acquired a ten thousand volume 
library from a former professor of 
Hebrew, Dr. William M. Fouts. Two 
thirds of the library consists of Eng- 
lish titles of religious works. The 
library has also purchased the Susan 
V. Russell tape library of religious 
recordings consisting of sermons of 
outstanding contemporary preachers. 
There are about seventy-five tapes in 


this library. 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY, DE 
Kats. “Hints for Using the Chalk- 


News of College and University Libraries pre- 
pared by Martha Kester, Assistant Catalog Librar- 
ian, University of Illinois Library, Chicago Under- 
graduate Division. Contributed by Edward Heiliger, 
Section Editor, College and University Libraries. 


board” by Harold A. Williams, 
assistant professor and audio-visual 
co-ordinator, is a recent mimeo- 
graphed brochure which has been 
distributed to those teachers on the 
mailing list who took part in the 
Audio-Visual Institutes at Kewanee 
and Kankakee last fall. 

Quincy COLLEGE, Quincy. The 
Veterans of World War I, Barracks 
44, in the person of Luther Flinn, 
Adjutant and Quartermaster, Soldiers 
and Sailors Homes, Quincy, presented 
to the library a bound volume of 
Stars and Stripes, printed in France 
from February 8, 1918 to June 13, 
1919. This original source material 
will be most useful to the members 
of the History and Journalism De- 
partments. 


Children’s Libraries .. . 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. A 
preconference institute for public and 
school librarians on The Adult and 
The Child’s World: The Library’s 
Potential for Service, will be held in 
Cleveland July 5-8, 1961, in Wade 
Park Manor, near Western Reserve 
University. Elizabeth A. Gross, 
School of Library Science, Western 
Reserve University, general chairman, 
and Mrs. Florence Craig, Cuyahoga 
County Library, Cleveland, cochair- 
man, explain that the institute will 
have nationally known speakers, 


Contributed by Mrs. Yolanda Federici, Associate 
Editor, Children’s Libraries Section. 
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demonstrations, exhibits, and discus- 
sion, and will provide many oppor- 
tunities for exchange of ideas among 
those attending. Registration is 
limited to 225. The registration fee 
of $10.00 covers institute costs and 
the institute workbook. Forms for 
registration and hotel reservations 
may be obtained from any of the 
three sponsors: American Library 
Association Children’s Services Di- 
vision, and Adult Services Division of 
ALA, and Western Reserve Univer- 
sity School of Library Science. 

Awarps. Agnes Smith, pseudonym 
for Mrs. Richard Parrish, has been 
named winner of the third Aurianne 
Award of $200, given by the Ameri- 
can Library Association for the best 
1959 children’s book which develops 
a humane attitude. Her book on ani- 
mal life, An Edge of the Forest, 
published by Viking Press, is more 
than an ordinary animal story of a 
trusting lamb protected in its forest 
life by a leopardess. 


Recommendations of 1960 books to 
be considered for the Aurianne Award 
should be sent to the 1961 committee 
chairman, Mrs. Mae Durham, School 
of Librarianship, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. Criteria for judging 
the Aurianne Award are described in 
the March issue, 1958, of Top of the 
News, published by the ALA, Chil- 
dren’s Services Division. 


CuHIcaGoO. To aid parents in the 
selection of books for their children, 
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thirty-six branches and the Central 
Library of the Chicago Public 
Library offered free study courses 
for six weeks during February and 
March. This project is in co-opera- 
tion with the Illinois Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. Weekly dis- 
cussion periods led by the local 
children’s librarian explored the field 
of children’s books. Parents read 
children’s books from the course 
bibliographies and discussed the value 
and appeal of these books for their 
children. 


CLINTON. Language differences 
often keep people from understanding 
each other. For this reason, the Ves- 
pasian Warner Public Library ac- 
quired foreign language books for 
children. After a display period, these 
books were put in circulation and 
have proved popular. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. In re- 
sponse to numerous requests, the 
Graduate Library School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago will schedule three 
courses dealing with library work 
with children and young people. 
Classes will start one week later and 
close two weeks earlier than the reg- 
ular summer session in 1961. These 
courses will extend from June 26 to 
August 18. For further information 
about courses and other special events 
of the summer quarter, write to Dean 
Lester Asheim, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois. 
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